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THE STRANGENESS OF 
NOEL CARTON 

Jyme 3rd. 

Here beginneth the journal of Noel Carton, Liter- 
ary Gent-To-Be. It will probably conclude with its 
fir^t entry, but we shall see. A man, to maintain a 
journal, must have a pretty thin sense of the lu- 
dicrous. I used to think it funny that anyone should 
commit his most intimate thoughts to paper day 
after day for (ostensibly) his own single benefit; 
and if I am able to persist it will show me, what I 
have long suspected, that my sense of the ludicrous 
has passed away; and small wonder if it has. But 
to attempt the thing is practically forced upon me 
by my present resolve to write a Great Novel 
(There you have another thing that only a person 
with no sense of the ludicrous could ever resolve 
to do.) A proper Man-o'-Letters is expected to 
keep a journal. Whether he writes it against a 
rainy day, to be a quarry for ideas, or simply with 
an ^e to posthumous publication, he has to do it 
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or he suspects himself to be not a perfectly proper 
Man-o'-Letters. An intolerable suspicion, that. If 
I am to be a Man-o'-Letters I mean to be as proper 
a one as I can manage. I propose, therefore, to 
keep a journal. If anyone chooses to publish it after 
my death, they will be vastly welcome to do so. 
Nor shall there be in it so much as one split infini- 
tive or one "and which" for my literary executor 
to overlook and for the gentlemen critics to remark. 
Not one. Still more is expected of a Man-o'-Letters 
than that he should keep a journal and write Great 
Novels. His English — ^particularly in his journal, 
and his correspondence — ^must be free of split infin- 
itives and "and whiches" — ^perfect, in short. Thank 
God I have no correspondence, having no one with 
whom to correspond. That's an advantage of being 
dropped by Society. If I become a Man-o'-Letters, 
I shall have to develop a literary correspondence, I 
imagine. It's expected. That's a dismal thought. 
Imagine having to draft and fair copy every letter 
one wrote, for fear of causing embarrassment to 
one's literary executor, by facing him with the di- 
lemma of correcting one's inelegancies or suppress- 
ing one. It's enough to choke a man off to Literary 
Life. However, time enough to worry about that 
when I must. 
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IVe got no further at present than the resolve to 
produce a fiction. The Lord knows what it's to be 
about. That too, we shall see. Meanwhile I have 
begun my journal To that extent I am already a 
Man-o*-Letters. My entry for to-day once finished, 
I shall discover a fine plot for my fiction in no time. 
Not a doubt of it. 

This is the tenth anniversary of my wedding day. 
Naturally I know this ; but then, I shall know every- 
thmg that I shall ever write in this silly, damned, 
fat, lockaUe, blank book that I have just bought at 
the Army and Navy Stores for five and tuppence. 
I can hardly hope to surprise myself by anything I 
write in it. 

Already I see that if I am to get on at all, I shall 
have to regard myself as an audience; stand outside 
myself and treat myself as a person ignorant of 
things that are quite well known to me. I shall 
have to pose perpetually for my own benefit, first 
as a writer, conveying information, and then as a 
reader, to whom all this information is new. Well, 
no one, I imagine, but a shameless poseur could pos- 
sibly keep a journal. That's evident. Quite. So 
let the deed be done. Here splitteth into two the 
personality of Noel Carton, Novelist and Journal- 
Keeper. 
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Crack I What a relief! That frees the elbows. 
Now then I 

In order to begin somewhere, let me repeat for 
your information, my innocent associate, that this 
is the tenth anniversay of my wedding day. 

Advice to those about to marry Money. Find a 
mill. Take one of the millstones (upper or nether, 
which you please) and fasten it firmly and closely 
round your neck. Then carry it to the mill-pond 
and drop it in at the deep end. 

Ten years of it, good Lord! And perhaps an- 
other twenty — ^thirty — ^perhaps forty more. How 
do you fancy that, partner? There seems to be 
nothing the matter with either Josephine or me at 
present. We may both live to be eighty. I expect 
we shall. Whom the gods hate, die old. 

The only feature of the situation which is even 
tolerable is the fact that Josephine made a rotten 
bad bargain. There's something I have to thank 
my family for, at any rate. When she bought me, 
she got a dud. It was the last straw for the Qan 
Carton. Single, I was bad enough thorn in its flesh ; 
but it let me remain. My noble father, the Second 
Baron of Our Line — ^hahl hah! — continued to al- 
low his banker to concede me my annual two hun- 
dred; my Lady Moth^ still recognised me, did we 
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meet; my Gallant, Honourable, and Stockbroking 
brothers and their spouses had never actually closed 
their doors upon me. But Josephine gave them the 
excuse they had long been looking for. Josephine 
put the lid on it Right speedily they excised the 
thorn in question— dropped it, I should say. If she 
had been anything but the daughter of a small 
money-lender, it might have been otherwise; or if 
the said money-lender had done better at his trade. 
I don't know. It doesn't matter. Josephine's three 
thousand a year, at any rate, though it was good 
enough for me, wasn't good enough for them. Or 
perhaps it was simply Josephine. Well, she is vul- 
gar, and at thirty she was already fat; and she can 
never have been anything but dumpy and plain in 
her life. Still, if she'd had ten thousand a year I 
expect they'd have taken her to their bosoms aU 
right. But in that case, she wouldn't have taken me 
to hers, damn her ! She'd have looked a bit higher 
than a pimply, bandy-legged Honourable. 

Well, well! I've had three square meals a day 
ever since, and this roof is Eaton Crescent to keep 
the weather off me, and a sufficiency of clothes and 
tobacco. And that's what I was after. What was 
the use of two hundred a year to me? I couldn't 
even belong to a club. And Josephine, after a time, 
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allowed me a club; I'll say that much for her. It 
kept me out of the house and that — ^after a time — 
was what she wanted. Yes, I got what I bargained 
for, and I went into it with my eyes open. Impossi- 
ble to work up any illusions about Josephine. Quite. 
IVe no title to complain. That makes things no 
sweeter, however. 

Josephine's the one of us who got really let in. 
She tells me as much every day. I don't mind. I 
rather like it in fact. I never did think the family 
would swallow Josejrfiine. If she thought so, I'm 
not to blame. Well, perhaps I am — s, little. Yes. 
I'd rather think that, too. 

I find that a journal is a comfortable thing. You 
can be perfectly honest with yourself in a journal. 
You can gloat over things with yourself, in a jour- 
nal, that you couldn't with anybody else, nohow. I 
say it pleases me, my associate, to think that I en- 
couraged Josephine to suppose that my family would 
accept her— once we were married. It pleases me 
to know that I helped her to let herself in» I be- 
lieve I was rather ashamed of doing it at the time. 
I'm not now. Not a bit. I'm glad of it — now. Be- 
fore I married her, I didn't hate her. Now I do. 
I say I hate her. I hate her. I hate her. I hate 
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her. I hate her. I hate her. Just once more — I 
hate her. Damn her ! 

This mornings pardner mine, we celebrated (as 
you possibly remember) the sacred festival of our 
wedding day with a particularly acrid dispute. Over 
the breakfast table it took place. Our only witness 
was a cold kipper, which I had rejected. That was 
what actually started the trouble. 

She said : "Why don't you eat your fish ?" 

I said : "It's cold." 

She enquired: "And whose fault is that?'' and 
her little black eyes grew as hard as beads. 

I made answer : "Yours." 

She rejoined: "It isn't." Flat contradiction is 
her first chosen weapon in an argument. "If you'd 
get up when you're called " she went on and con- 
tinued as usual, while I lit a cigarette and looked 
as manly as I dared. It would never do to drive 
her too far; she holds what are called the purse- 
strings and she has me cold. She knows it ; I know 
it; she knows that I know it; and I know that she 
knows that I know it. Still, up to a point, I don't 
mind how much I irritate her. She fears a scandal 
as she fears hell; and if she pushed me out or cut 
off all supplies, her friends would have something 
to talk about for a day or two besides bridge and 
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clothes. I would see to that and she knows it ; and 
I know that she knows it and she knows» etcetera 
and so forth. Oh, we know a fairly average lot 
about one another, believe me. She doesn't know 
that I am writing all this in my splendid, new, lock- 
up journal, howsomever. 

This morning she continued quite a long time. It 
was really something of a performance, even for 
Josephine. Of course there was no noise of plate> 
throwing. Nothing of that sort. Oh no. That 
way scandal lies. She nagged on and on in her 
cold, even, common voice, with that intolerable sniff 
at the end of every sentence which has nothing to 
do with a cold in the head but is just a part of her 
make-up, like the very faint cast in her left eye and 
her trick of making bread pills at dinner and her 
habit of wearing stockings of not precisely the same 
shade of blue or brown as her gloves. And her 
muddy skin. 

Meanwhile I smoked out my cigarette and an- 
other and stared curiously at her transformation, as 
if I was wondering if it was quite in place. That 
always makes her nervous, and it did so this morn- 
ing, at last. She got up and looked at herself in the 
mirror above the fireplace. She continued to talk 
juft the same. 
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It doesn't signify a button what she did. Nor 
can I report it. Nor is that necessary. You and 
I know, my poor collaborator, what it must have 
been. I didn't listen ; but I expect Pd have noticed 
if there had been anything tmusuaL It was just 
the same jolly old story — my indifference to her 
often expressed wishes, my selfish disregard of the 
maids' convenience, my inability to think of any- 
body's pleasure but my own, my general idleness 
and good-for-nothingness and her regret at having 
consented to marry such a sponge and loafer. She's 
said it all so often that I shouldn't wonder if she 
herself didn't hear half of what she was saying, 
particularly while she fiddled with her wig. It was 
as if she'd turned a tap and left it running and 
gone away somewhere else. 

But at last she did bring out something rather 
new. She'd been comparing me with that poor old 
thing, Uncle Enderby, and saying that if I was in 
an asylum like him, I couldn't be of much less use 
to the world. That was nothing out of the com- 
mon, but it led her to say this : "You've no business 
to wear a man's clothes, because any man's job would 
be above your capacity. You're not fit to black 
boots in the streets ; you'd put brown polish on pa- 
ttnt-kathers. You're not fit to hold a horse's head ; 
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you'd find someone had stolen the beast and left 
you standing with the bridle in your hand. You're 
not fit to carry a sandwich-board ; you're not fit to 
stand outside a picture-house and drive the children 
away. You're not fit to scare crows. You're not 
fit to write sentimental stories for a servants' maga- 
zine." Upon that she paused. That pleased her. 
She is by way of being intellectual, poor soul ; values 
herself on her taste in novels, plays and pictures; 
reads all the modern Frenchmen, if you please, in 
the original and studies the Reviews faithfully to 
find out what she ought to say about the Cubists 
and the Vorticists and all the other Conspuists. So 
what she's brought off about the servants' magazine 
struck her as something rather good, and she paused 
on it, savouring it. And she smiled at herself in the 
mirror. I saw her gold tooth gleam. 

"Yes," she said, "I don't believe you could even 
write stories for a servants' magazine." And with 
that she made her exit. It was a good line too, 
though of course she ruined it by saying it twice. 

I must confess that she got me on the raw a little 
with It. I very nearly lost my temper and ran out 
after her into the passage; for though God forbid 
that I should have the least particle of pretension 
to being an intellectual, I know enough about writ- 
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ing to appreciate what she'd said. It was a beastly 
thing to say and it annoyed me a good deal. But 
I didn't show it I sat still and lit another ciga- 
rette. I never have lost my temper with her and, 
so help me, bob, I never will. I haven't put up with 
ten years of Mrs. Noel Carton to be handed the 
key of the street now. And if I once should lose 
my temper with her — I mean really lose it — I don't 
know what I might say or do. It's much better 
not to, at any rate. This is a comfortable house 
and she takes care that the food's all right. She's 
greedy, thank God ! And there's always the Qub. 

But what she'd said started a train of thought 
in my mind, which I pursued while I finished the 
cigarette I'd lighted. The result of my cogitations 
took the form presently of my slapping my hand 
on the table, jumping up and saying aloud, "I'll do 
it." I expect I looked devilish dramatic as I did 
this. Of course, what I had resolved to do was to 
write a novel. I'd show her. And it would be 
something to do. They say everybody can write 
one novel. And who knows, if I write one, I might 
write two or three and more still. I might make 
money enough to get out of this. I don't care if 
there is a scandal. I'd leave her to-morrow if I 
had two beans to rub together. It's she that insists 
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on keeping me about the house. It's not a bit re* 
spectable to have one's husband at large. 

A novel, then, I am determined to write; and 
when I say a novel I don't mean a pretty little story 
that shall pass away a couple of hours for its silly 
little reader and be altogether forgotten before the 
first page is turned of the next book in the parcel 
from Mudies. My novel is going to be something 
like a novel. It's going to have blood in it and 
^ guts — I express myself strongly, but I feel strongly. 
It's not my ambition to prove that I am fit to write 
stories for a servants' magazine. (That's stolen 
from Midshipman Easy; the "guts" suggested it. 
See how frank I am with myself. There's a Man- 
o'-Letters for you.) 

Yes, I'm going to put some Romance into this 
novel of mine. Romance and I are not so much as 
acquainted. Personally I never cared greatly about 
the girls. It was the horses and the cards that put 
it across me in my hot youth. No, my noble father 
never had any damages to pay for me of that kind. 
Perhaps the girls didn't care about me. I shouldn't 
wonder if that was the way of it. I was a pretty 
ugly young 'un, and I never had any muscles to 
speak of. And I was right out of the running for 
the tide, with three vigorous ekler brothers, all pro 
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pagating their species like colonists. If I'd wanted 
Romance, which I didn't, Fd have had to do some 
hefty hunting for her. And I was always too happy 
and busy with other things. And then Josephine 
bought me; and ever since she's seen to it that Tve 
behaved myself. And I never cared to do anything 
else. It wasn't likely that I'd have any better luck, 
married to Josephine, than I'd had as a bachelor. 
It was a dashed sight simpler to behave. If I'd 
ever had any encouragement to do otherwise, I can't 
say what might have happened ; but I never did. I 
suppose I "wasn't fit" for Romance. 

WeD, now's my chance and I'm going to do some- 
thing with it There's got to be a girl in this book. 
Very well then. She shall be a girl of merit and she 
shall bear herself like a real heroine and she shall 
be a corker for looks and a perfect witch, with her 
tricks and her little ways. The young men shall 
go down in heaps before her. And her love shall 
win to her— confound him! I'm jealous of him 
already — through much tribulation. But I won't 
have any wigs and ruffles and sword play. Not 
that kind of Romance. That's the obvious sort, un- 
worthy of a real Man-o'-Letters, who commits all 
his inmost thoughts to a real lock-up journal for 
the benefit of posterity. Nobody in my book shall 
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ever say "Stap me!" or "Sink me!" or "Prithee, 
good master." No, by my zounds! 

Well, it's time I dressed. To-night we dine with 
the S'ruf us Bennetts of Iverness Terrace, in the City 
of the New Jerusalem, Knight and Reach-me-down 
Merchant, now of No. 365, formerly of the pave- 
ment, Ludgate Hill. The grub and liquor will be 
all right though. I wonder what particular kind 
of a distastrous gown Josephine will don for this 
most important occasion. She will certainly expect 
me to wear her stunning diamond, ruby and sapphire 
solitaire to-night. If I don't, she'll insist. So I 
may as well, oh God I 
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Jime 4th. 

I've got 

A Plot. 

That's poetry, that is, and Fm the devil's own 
Man-o'-Letters, ain't I? Once more. 

Fve got 

A Plot. 

Poetry. Marvellous! Absolutely! I'd write an 
Ode to Josephine's Gold Tooth for tupi)ence, only 
I'm so busy posting up my jolly little journal. 

And who gave me my plot? The answer is — 
Josephine. Last night she did it, at the S'nifuses. 
There's poetical justice for you! Even my justice 
is poetical, lock yt ! What a Man-o'-Letters we are, 
pardner, to be sure ! Here me giggle, pardner. Tee 
hee! Teehee! 

It happened thus and not otherwise. 

S'rufus took in the Honourable Mrs. Noel Carton 
and the Honourable Noel took in the Lady Benja- 
min. We were the guests of Honourableness, so 
we were. Next to me sat a girl, a pretty young 
thing in her first Bayswater season. Just to devil 
Josephine I talked to this child all through dinner 
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and left my hostess to anyone who pleased to ttkt 
her on. My conduct did not go unobserved from 
the other end of the table. Slap through all the 
shine of the gold plate and blaze of the women's 
diamonds came the imperious glances of Josephine 
speeding to their mark, the which was me. I was 
getting my orders, only I didn't take thenx The 
girl was pretty and fresh and nice — ^what she was 
doing in that gang of Hebrews I can't imagine — 
and she amused me. She had some little school- 
girl's wit of her own. I don't know her name. I 
didn't care who she was. It was pleasanter to chat 
with her than to converse with my hostess. And it 
annoyed Josephine. For some reason Josephine likes 
to be on visiting terms with the S'rufuses. Perhaps 
it's because he's a knight. Perhaps it's because she 
hopes he'll give her a tip about stocks some day. 
Perhaps it's because he has a good cook. Josephine 
loves very rich food, so long as she hasn't to pay 
for it. It always upsets her, but she loves it all the 
same. It's like the passionate love of some women 
for their husbands who knock them about. I don't 
think she enjoyed her dinner last night. She was 
too busy exerting the power of the human eye and 
too angry because it didn't work. / enjoyed my 
dinner all right I put my feet right down to the 
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bottom of the trough and blethered away right mer- 
rily and right incessantly to my little fluffy neigh- 
bour. It was noble to see how Josephine's wrath con- 
tended with her desire to be civil to S'rufus. Every 
time he ducked his head to his plate she raised hers 
to glare an order along to me; and every time his 
head came up, so that he could swallow comfortably, 
she cut off the wireless and made herself smile at 
him. The thing fascinated me; but I never once 
forgot to talk to the girl or, for that matter, to 
make away with my victuals. When the women 
went out Josephine had to pass close by me. She 
gave a look which would have blasted an oak in its 
prime. I sustained it, for I was full of champagne 
and satisfaction, and I'd have stood up (with my 
fingers at my nose) to the Pope and the whole 
College of Cardinals on excommunication bent 

Afterwards, of course, in our hireling brougham, 
she let me have it She gave my manners what 
for. She said that she had once — ^very long ago- 
thought me a gentleman. The fact was that I wasn't 
fit for good society. She had been positively ashamed 
of my caddish conduct at table. Miserable, she had 
been. What must Lady Bennett have thought of 
me? What must everyone have thought of me? 
She didn't ask very much in the way of considera- 
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tion. She did, however, think she had a right to 
expect me to behave, when I went out to dinner 
with her, like a reasonably civilised person. And 
I had as good as turned my back on Lady Bennett 
through the whole of the meal and devoted myself 
— ^absolutely devoted myself — ^to that silly girl. It 
had been positively indecent, that was what it had 
been. For a married man to single out a young girl 
and pay her such extremely marked attention — and 
under his wife's very eyes too— entirely neglecting 
his hostess into the bargain — was an insult not only 
to the girl and his wife (though that, of course, 
didn't matter) and his hostess, but to everyone at 
table. It was much as to say that I didn't care a 
snap what anyone thought about me or my wife. 
Everybody must have noticed it. The very servants 
must have noticed it. As for the girl, if she hadn't 
been just out of the nursery she would never have 
permitted it. Her embarrassment had been evident 
and quite painful. She wasn't to be blamed, poor 
child, for not having enough sceuoir faire to snub 
me ; but in a man of my age the thing had been in- 
excusable — ^positively. If Lady Bennett didn't cut 
us off her visiting-list it would be a wonder. Merci- 
fully Sir Ruf us was short-sighted ; yet even he must 
have noticed it if she, Josephine, hadn't kept him 
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amused all the time. It was a nice thing when an 
insulted wife had to divert the attention of gentle- 
men from the rudeness of her own husband to their 
wives. A nice thing. A very nice thing. Etcetera. 
Ad lib. 

To all this I said nothing whatever. I bent 
my devoted head to the storm and it raged above 
me all the way to Eaton Crescent. I never can 
really decide which irritates Josephine most, for me 
to keep my mouth shut or to answer her. Perhaps 
silence is best ; it's less trouble, at any rate. I had 
been well fed and I'd had three glasses of S'rufus 
his port — very good port too— and I suppose I was 
lazy and a bit sleepy. So I took mum for my motto 
and let her drivel on unchecked. 

"I only wish," she was saying presently, "that 
you could have seen yourself. It was as good as 
a play. If I hadn't been so indignant at your treat- 
ment of your hostess, I could have screamed with 
laughter! Oh! you were quite the lady-killer. It 
was evident that you thought you were the limit in 
the way of fascination, with your smiles and your 
oglings. The girl didn't know which way to look. 
She realised the situation if you didn't. She had 
that much sense at least. If it was your idea to 
start a flirtation, I'm afraid you won't find it get 
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on very well. If ever she sees you in a drawing- 
room again she'll be ready to bolt, poor thing. How 
she must have hated you for making her so con- 
spicuous! Take my advice. If your empty heart 
is yearning for a romance, try somebody a little 
more sophisticated or else set about her a little less 
vigorously. Not that I fancy you'll fare any better; 
it's her I'm thinking of, poor soul. In the first case 
she'll know how to deal with you; and in the sec- 
ond it's possible you won't get yourself quite so 
heartily disliked. Oh, I'm not afraid of finding 
myself supplanted. If there were nothing else Vd 
see to that. So dont' you try it on, that's all." 

She had been jealous, d'ye see pardner? all the 
time. A funny, odd thing this human heart that 
everybody's so busy studying nowadays. Josephine 
hates me like a bad smell, yet I can make her jealous 
by talking for an hour to a girl of eighteen. Or is 
it of the girl's years she's jealous? Who knows? 
Who cares? 

As she spoke I got my plot It jumped right into 
my mind. The details have to be worked out still ; 
but the bones are there. I see it all clearly. 

A poor devil like me, probably a younger son of 
a lord, married to a rich, common wife and without 
a penny of his own. Hates his wife and she hates 
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him, but they go on together because she can't face 
up the scandal of a row and he-*weU, he's like me; 
he's no damned good at anything and knows it He's 
sold himself for a slave and he's afraid to run away; 
not because he'll be caught and brought back, but 
because he'll starve unless his missus provides him 
with his grub. And since, in return for the grub, 
she requires him to live in the same house with her 
and make pretence that they're a devoted couple, he 
does it And lord! how he despises himself. But 
he prefers slavery to starvation, every time. He 
knows, that if he's turfed out, it's the casual ward 
for him next minute. And so he stays on, and 
what's more behaves himself. He's never cared 
very much about the women or drink. All he wants 
is decent clothes and decent meals and a decent 
house to live in, with a little pocket-money for baccy 
and his weekly hair-cut. He's just an empty husk 
of a man, all the juice squeezed out of him by the 
trampling of his wife's large-size feet. And he's 
so cynical about himself that at times he actually 
enjoys his own shame. I think he must almost be 
a little on the dotty side. He would be, I should 
think. Still, he's not absolutely finished, because, 
you see, presently the girl comes along and that sets 
the story going. That wakes him up. 
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She's none of your schoolgirls, like my little 
friend of yesterday, but a girl such as I've already 
imagined ; a glorious girl. What happens then I'm 
not altogether dear about. Perhaps it's hardly a 
plot, after all, that I've got from Josephine; say, 
just a situation. Yes, that's it, a situation. What 
happens next depends on the characters of these two 
people. I must get them dear in my mind before I 
can settle their fates for them. Anyhow, I've got 
my opening scene. I'm going to tackle it now. 
Josephine's in it I'm going to give her socks, 
damn her ! 

I hate her. 

I hate her. 

I hate her. 

Also I hate her. 
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CHAPTER I 

"A WENCH," said General Badgworthy, "a wench, 
as I live by whiskey !" 

He set his Coke hat more firmly and a trifle more 
to one side on his bald skull, polished his eyeglass, 
re-fixed it, and glared conqueringly out through the 
smoking-room window. His fists were planted on 
his knees, knuckles down ; his elbows were squared ; 
his chin and his chest were thrust out and his white 
moustache stood up on each side of his red nose, 
for he was smiling as hard as ever he could. 

"Haw !'* he said, clearing his throat, emphatically. 
"Haw! A dashed fine piece of goods, eh Carter?" 

Nigel, who occupied the other chair in the win- 
dow, laid down The Sportsman and looked where 
the General was looking. A girl was walking down 
the further side of the street, which was Pall Mall. 
A tall, slim girl, carrying herself as queens are sup- 
posed to carry themselves, a girl with much golden- 
red hair, a girl admirably turned out, a girl to make 
elderly, retired Army Officers sit up. She was 
dressed from head to foot in white. The only note 
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of colour in the gracious picture she made was fur- 
nished by a red-backed book in her hand. 

"Eh, Carter, eh?" said the General. "Eh? Is 
that a woman, sir, I ask you, or is it a goddess? 
Eh? Haw!" There was not the remotest chance 
of his being seen, because the girl was already past 
the window and she walked rapidly, looking straight 
ahead of her; yet the fatuous ancient went on 
smiling and sticking himself out and waggling his 
moustache and squaring his elbows, just the same. 
Thus he proclaimed to Nigel and himself (which 
was what he really wanted to do, though he didn't 
know it) that there was life in the old dog yet. 

"Eh, Carter?" he repeated — "Eh, you rascal ?'' 
He meant that he himself was a rascal. He wasn't 
and never had been. Nevertheless he knew what is 
expected of a soldier. 

Nigel had been rather too late to see very much 
of the girl's face, but the glimpse he had got of 
her profile had told him that she had rare beauty. 
A small straight nose, a sweet and rather large 
mouth, a fine throat — ^these things he had joyfully 
noted. By forty a man has acquired a quick eye 
for this sort of thing or he will never have it. Nigel 
had it. He was grateful to the General It had 
been a good sight He followed the white 6gim 
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with his eyes till it turned into St. James's Square 
and then he lifted up his newspaper again. ''As you 
say, General," he observed civilly, "A lovely girl." 
He prepared to dismiss the incident from his mind. 

The Genera] tapped him on a knee. "My fellow," 
he said, "you and I, as two respectable married men, 
ought to be heartily ashamed of ourselves. But are 
wc?" He tapped Nigel on the other knee. "We 
are not," he announced. "Be damned if we are I 
Nevah, Carter, nevah shall it be said of either of us 
that he can look unmoved upon such a creatchah as 
has just gone by. Eh? Eh?" 

Nigel winced as if the General had put a pin into 
him, but his good nature triumphed over his annoy- 



ance. 

it 



I'm afraid," he said seriously, as he folded his 
newspaper for reading, "that I shall have to report 
this shocking business. Lady Badgworthy ought 
to know how you employ your mornings." 

The General favoured him with a most horrible 
wink and made a strange and disquieting sound, half 
rasp, half grunt, which was his way of chuckling. 

"You tell on me," he said, "and I'll -tell on you, 
you naughty knave. Haw !" 

Nigel could stand no more of the General. He 
got up suddenly and went out of the room. He 
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had no one but himself to blame. He had asked for 
it and he had got it. He might have known better 
than to hand the General such an opening. But he 
had only wanted to be amiable; to pretend that he 
thought him a shocking old boy. Well, it would 
be a long time before he gave old Badge another 
chance to be sprightly at his expense. It was all 
very well for old men who were devoted to their 
wives and whose wives were devoted to them to put 
on these airs of iniquity; but they ought to leave 
other people alone. Decidedly. 

He was now in the hall. The clock, by which he 
corrected his watch, told him that he had yet a 
quarter of an hour to kill before Jocelyn would call 
for him. The smoking-room, by reason of old 
Badgworthy's presence, was impossible. He had 
read all the news on the stands in the hall. He had 
looked through all the magazines in the reading- 
room. What the devil was he to do for a quarter 
of an hour? 

He got his hat and stick and went out of the 
Club. Anything was better than sitting about in 
the Club. 

He moved vaguely across the road. The young 
leaf of the trees in St. James's Square caught his 
eye and invited him. He would stroll round the 
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Square and smoke a cigarette. He turned out of 
Pall Mall. At the same time something impelled 
him to look over his shoulder at the club he had 
just left and he became aware that the General's 
eye was upon him. So intensely did this eye gaze 
that it was no wonder he had felt its influence. And 
it was to the last degree quizzical. The General 
was grinning from ear to ear. Nigel understood 
that he was supposed to be pursuing the girl in 
white. The General waved him an airy "Good 
Luck !" Nigel bit a curse in two and passed, raging, 
round the comer. Old men like Badgworthy ought 
unquestionably to be burned alive. As for turning 
back, the thing was impossible. The General would 
take it as a confession. To hell with him ! 

Nigel lit a cigarette and strolled in St. James's 
Square. The sun beamed cheerily; birds sang at 
the tops of their voices; a pleasant breeze stirred 
the air. There were no Generals here. Nigel began 
to recover his equanimity. The moment was good ; 
he tasted it. 

As he passed the door of the London Library the 
girl in white came out. He cast a hunted look be- 
hind him, but the General was not leering from the 
shelter of any of the lamp-posts. He slackened his 
pace and let the girl go by. He found it perfectly 
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impossible to prevent himself from looking at her. 
Her beauty clutched him in the throat. A marvellous 
girl. The Colonel was a swine. A swine. 

Something fluttered from her to the pavement at 
Nigel's feet ; her handkerchief. Instinct caused him 
to pick it up, mend his pace, and, forgetting all about 
the General, to restore her property to her, with a 
word of explanation. She took it from him, 
thanked him and went her way. Nigel fell back 
with his heart beating. For a moment he had looked 
into her eyes. Brown eyes they had been, large, 
soft, heavily fringed with dark lashes. And they 
had been friendly and very sincere. There was real 
gratitude in them for his commonplace piece of 
politeness. Her thanks had not been purely formal. 
Never in his life had he looked into eyes so wholly 
kind. 

He stood staring after her as she crossed the 
road. Presently the curve of the Square garden hid 
her. Then he uttered a sour little laugh — he 
laughed at himself, you see — ^and, turning, sauntered 
back the way he had come. 

He came into Pall Mall. There sat the General 
still in his window, still leering out upon life. As 
he caught sight of Nigel he began to grin, took his 
eyeglass out, screwed it in again, and, from a spasm 
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which passed over his face, Nigel knew that he was 
choking on a chuckle. But Nigel had something else 
to think about than the General. Jocelyn*s landau- 
lette stood by the curb and her chauffeur was fiddling 
with his engine. Nigel glanced at the watch on his 
wrist. No, he wasn't late; it was she who had 
been early. He quickened his steps and reached the 
car as the chauffeur shut down the bonnet. A glance 
told him that Jocelyn was not in the car. The man, 
touching his cap perfunctorily, told him that Mrs. 
Carter had just gone into the Club to wait for him. 
There was a half grin on the fellow's mug. Nigel 
understood that Jocelyn had not concealed her dis- 
pleasure. But that was hardly to have been ex- 
pected. 

He mounted the steps and went into the hall. 
Jocelyn sat bolt upright on one of the long padded 
seats. She was tapping the floor with her toe and 
breathing hard through her nose. Not far away 
several members were grouped about a news-board. 
The General was coming alertly out of the reading- 
ro<nn. He was obviously intent on further display 
of his peculiar humour. And he didn't know 
Jocelyn. He sprang towards Nigel. At the same 
time Jocelyn perceived that her husband was beside 
her. 
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"Really, Nigel " she began peevishly. 

'Ah, you d(^ you " cried the General. 

'General," said Nigel, "my wife. Jocdyn, Gen- 
eral Badgworthy." 

For the moment he was saved from them both. 
Jocelyn was obliged to pull her face into a smile 
and bend her bristling hat in something like a bow ; 
to the General, on the other hand, there was no 
course open but to substitute some civil and ap- 
propriate phrase for the funny thing he had pre- 
pared. But very soon they had both said what was 
necessary. 

"Well," said Jocelyn, "I must carry Nigel off 
now. General Badger. We're lunching at the Carl- 
ton with Sir Montague and Lady Ashe. Perhaps 
you know them ? No ? Two of my dearest friends ; 
such sweet people. Well, good-bye. Nigel." The 
last word was an order and a sharp one. She swept 
out of the Qub, Nigel following close at her heels, 
entered the waiting car and sank down in her 
comer. 

"Really," she began before the chauffeur had shut 
the door on them, "really I don't see why you 
imagine I wanted to know that goggled-eyed old 
fool " 

"I introduced him to you," said Nigel quickly, 
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''because I thought it might prevent you from mak- 
ing a row in my Club about having to wait for me. 
So it did. Now you can go ahead. We've got about 
a minute alone in here. But first I want to tell you 
that I wasn't late. You were early. Look at my 
watch. It*s right by the Club clock and that's con- 
nected with Greenwich. It's only ten minutes to 
one now; and you weren't to call till five minutes to 
one. Now then, please." He leant back and shut 
his eyes. 

She glared at him angrily, but the car was al- 
ready in motion and she knew that she would not 
have time to let herself go and pull herself together 
again before they reached their destination, which 
was The Carlton Hotel. She contented herself 
therefore with her glare and a sniff and said nothing 
whatever. Nigel hardly noticed that she had not 
taken advantage of his invitation. He was trying 
to visualise a girl with kind brown eyes ; trying, and 
not succeeding. 

A few minutes later he sat in the Carlton lounge, 
waiting for Jocelyn to come out of the cloak-room. 
The place was full of people — luncheon parties 
gathering slowly into their groups; many solitary 
young gentlemen trying to conceal their impatience 
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behind newspapers and cigarette smoke ; one or two 
solitary young ladies, smoking also, but taking in 
all the frocks and not in the least impatient; a fat 
uneasy man and his wife from the country who 
were presently joined by a thin uneasy man and his 
wife from Surbiton; two tremendous young stock- 
brokers, toying with cocktails and trying to look 
like Officers in the Guards ; a distinguished Romantic 
Actor posing under a palm for the admiration of 
the public while he waited for the Critic to whom 
he was going to stand lunch ; a lady Society journal- 
ist (who had just dined on a bun and a glass of 
milk in the A. B. C. shop opposite) sipping black 
coffee and keeping a bright look-out for Peeresses 
and Beauties ; a detective disguised as a waiter, and 
a reasonable number of assorted blackmailers, box- 
ers, jockeys, novelists, politicians and dope-fiends. 

Nigel had seen it all so often that it was just 
about as interesting to him as the paper on the 
drawing-room wall at home. He sat by the door, 
staring out in front of him, slowly inhaling and 
more slowly exhaling the smoke of a cigarette. His 
eyes were upon the door and if either Jocelyn or 
the Ashe couple should appear there, he could not 
help knowing it 

He was wondering dully why people supposed 
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that it was amusing to lunch at the Carlton or any 
other place of the sort It was evident that they 
did, or else why did they come ? All these f olk» for 
instance, couldn't be here, like himself, under com- 
pulsion; some of them must be free agents; some 
of them must have come because they enjoyed com- 
ing. But what attracted them? A crowd, the 
horrible noise of chatter, too much food and drink, 
and restaurant music — ^that was what they got for 
their pains and their money. Jocelyn was here, of 
course, because she wanted to get on the right side 
of Montague Ashe. He was going to publish her 
rotten little Cycle of Songs for her. Jocelyn's com- 
ing could be explained easily enough. But why 
should it gratify Ashe to lunch in such surround- 
ings, even at Jocelyn's expense? He must have a 
club, where there would be no buzzing band and 
where he could eat simple food in comfort and 
peace. But no. Evidently Ashe liked lunching at 
the Carlton. He must do. He had not reason to 
want to get on the right side of Jocelyn. He had 
her money, hadn't he? He couldn't possibly enjoy 
talking to her for an hour and a half. Yet when 
she had invited him by telephone, last night, he had 
accepted, and with enthusiasm, making the instru- 
ment positively quack, so that Jocelyn had to hold 
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it away from her ear. Yes, Ashe must enjoy smart 
restaurants. There was no other posible explana- 
tion. But what, what, what was it he enjoyed when 
he got there? Their smartness? Well, that might 
account for the likes of Ashe, but it still left un- 
answered the question — why did the smart people 
come, the people who made the Carlton smart for 
Ashe? They couldn't come because it was smart. 
If they didn't come it wouldn't be smart. If they 
went to a Lyons bun-shop it would be smart. No, 
there was no way out of it. The smart people 
liked noise and a crowd and a band and too much 
food and drink, just as the Patrons of the Qackton 
Belle liked them. Conclusion, that 

Here Nigel's maundering reflections came to a 
dead stop. In the doorway, not thret yards from 
him, stood the girl in white. 

Her eyes were busy searching the lounge and 
she stood, leaning a little forward, one slim hand 
resting on her long white parasol, the other on her 
hip, its fingers to the front. The attitude was grace- 
ful, but there was not even a suspicion of pose 
about it. The grace was quite unconscious. She 
was looking right over Nigel's head and he snatched 
his opportunity to bless his sight with her beauty. 
He noted the perfect fit of her gloves, the perfect 
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hang of her skirt — he had, Pd say, an eye for these 
things — ^the completely satisfactory way in which 
she was turned out. He rejoiced once again in the 
glorious red-gold hair, the sweet big mouth, the long 
black lashes of this girl. 

Suddenly she looked down and found him staring 
at her hungrily. A faint shade of colour came into 
her cheeks and a slightly startled look into her eyes. 
Nigel, with that, realised what he was doing. 
Furious with himself, he glanced aside. And he 
reddened like a boy. But he could not master his 
eyes. She had not moved and, do what he might, 
they crept back to her. Still she searched the lounge. 
And once more she looked downwards. This time 
recognition dawned in her face. She remembered 
his picking up her handkerchief for her. Perhaps 
she had understood his embarrassment, perhaps she 
was simply sorry for the poor devil who could look 
at her with such despair and longing. Perhaps she 
was a little relieved at having discovered an alter- 
native explanation of his conduct, and was telling 
herself that his stare had been only that pi a man 
who was puzzling out where he had seen a face be- 
fore. At any rate, she smiled and gave him a little 
nod, as much as to say: "Yes, we've met before, 
haven't we ?" Then she turned, and went back into 
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the vestibule. Nigel saw her meet an elderly woman 
there and speak to her ; and they came on together, 
through the door, past Nigel and took chairs further 
up the lounge. This time she didn't look at Nigel. 
She had done more than enough for him. 

Then came Jocelyn from the cloak-room, short, 
fat, over-dressed, over- jewelled, waddling in her too 
small boots and with her wrists bulging out of her 
too-tight gloves, and fuming because the attendants 
in the cloak-room had been slow. Nigel knew that 
if they hadn't been too slow they would have been 
too quick, or too something else. It was beyond 
the power of the Almighty to create cloak-room at- 
tendants that would satisfy Jocelyn. 

She was annoyed also because the Ashes were 
late. Here it was, ten past one and not a sign of 
them yet. Why couldn't people be punctual? She 
was faint with hunger. Hadn't touched her break- 
fast this morning. Mrs. Fletcher had sent her up 
an egg that must have been laid about a hundred 
years. It had quite put her off. Half a cup of 
coffee and one bite of roll had been as much as she'd 
been able to manage, and she'd hardly been able to 
manage that. And now the Ashes must needs be 
late. People were very inconsiderate. If there was 
one thing she detested, it was being kept waiting 
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for her lunch. If one was in the habit of making 
a light French breakfast, CHie simply had to have 
one's lunch at the proper time. Montague Ashe 
probably gorged himself at breakfast on porridge 
and fish and eggs and bacon ad lib. It was nothing 
to him if he didn't get his lunch till two o'clock; 
and it was nothing to him if she didn't. Some 
stupid crfiice business was keeping him, of course 
That was the worst of entertaining men with offices 
They thought that their wretched affairs excused 
anything. Well, they didn't. If Montague Ashe 
would rather keep his hostess waiting than miss 
making five shillings, all she could say was that he 
had a very strange idea of courtesy. Horrid little 
wretch ! He might be a very important music pub- 
lisher — ^though she'd heard lately that he wasn't 
quite as important as he made out — ^but he needn't 
think that she was going to wait all day on his con- 
venience. She'd give him till twenty past one and 
if he hadn't turned up then, she was going into the 
restaurant. 

Nigel said nothing to all this because, first, noth- 
ing was expected of him ; Jocelyn required no assis- 
tance while she proclaimed her injuries. Secondly, 
he had no wish to divert the stream upon himself. 
She seemed to have forgotten the grievance she had 
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had recently against him ; no word from him should 
remind her of it. So long as it pleased her to make 
Montague Ashe the subject of her observations. 
Nigel Carter did well to be dumb. It is probable 
that the lady would have gone on quite happily till 
twenty minutes past one, but now there came some* 
thing to interrupt her. 

A boy in buttons, who had been peering about in 
the lounge, stopped in front of her and asked her if 
she was Mrs. Carter, because Lady Ashe was at the 
telephone and wished to speak to her. 

"There !" said Jocelyn as she got up, "that means 
they're not coming. Well, I'm glad of it. I don't 
believe I could have been civil to that odious little 
man. I've a good mind to send you to her, Nigel ; 
but p'raps I'd better go myself. She may want to 
ask me if we'll feed with them one day soon, to 
make up to me for this unbearable disappointment. 
You stay here." 

A man, who was just coming into the lounge, held 
the door open for her ; she passed through it without 
appearing to notice him. Nigel noticed him, how- 
ever. It was Ronald Wantage. 

"Hullo, Ronald," he called. As he spoke, he was 
sorry that he had spoken. Wantage belonged to the 
happy period of his life, the period which, nowadays, 
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he could hardly believe he had ever really known, 
the period he was always striving to forget, so 
painful was its contrast with his present circum* 
stances. He did not want to stir up those good 
memories by exchanging even three words with this 
Wantage. But the sight of the good man's face 
had been so sudden and unexpected that he had 
had no time to reflect before calling out. 

It was too late for these regrets. Ronald had 
looked down, had seen him and was already at his 
side. 

*'Whatr' he cried. "Nigel Carter, so help me! 
My dear old man, here's a bit of luck I" He seized 
Nigel's hand and pumped it strenuously up and 
down. His eyes shone with delight. His voice was 
mellow with emotion. He was obviously enchanted 
with the encounter. 

It was so long since anyone had seemed really 
pleased to meet him that Nigel felt a warm glow 
pass over his body. He forgot everything save that 
Ronald was shaking his hand again. He joined in 
the pumping operation with enthusiasm. 

"Well, I'm Mowed !" said Ronald. 

'Well, I'm dashed !'/ said Nigel. 

'This is a good egg," said Ronald. 

'So it is," said Nigel. 'And how's things with 
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you, my lad ? Pretty satisfactory, from your looks." 
Wantage was twice the man that Nigel had known, 
at least two stone heavier and evidently as hard as 
nails; and he was tanned a fine rich brown and his 
eye had the clearness that only a hard life in the 
open air can give. 

"Satisfactory! I should say so. Fve made my 
pile and I'm back in England for good and Pm en- 
gaged to the dearest girl in the world — ^she's over 
there with her aunt. They're lunching with me and 
so are you, young fellow." As he spoke he smiled 
and waved his hand and nodded his head, as who 
should say, "With you in a moment," and the girl 
in white smiled back and waved her hand and nodded 
her head in return, as did her elderly companion. 

"Pm afraid not," said Nigel. "My wife has got 
some guests coming. At least I think so." A spasm 
of envy caught him — envy of this big, healthy suc- 
cesful friend of his who, not content with being big 
and healthy and successful, must needs win the love 
of that wonderful girl. Why did everything good 
come the way of some people, while others ? 

"Married, eh?" cried Ronald. "Lucky devil. But 
PU be one of you in a month'g time. Where's Mrs. 
Carter? Tittivating?" 

"She's telephoning," said Nigel. 
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'^ell, look here. Come along now and let me 
introduce you to Hilda and Lady Anson, I mustn't 
stand jawing away with you and keeping them wait- 
ing. If you've got friends coming, it puts the kybosh 
on your joining us ; but after lunch you and I must 
get together for a bit. Are your guests stickers?" 

"No," said Nigel. "The man's a publisher. 
Hell have to get back to his job, I expect." 

"Splendid! Then we'll wait for you till you're 
free. We've got nothing particular to do this after- 
noon. But meanwhile you've got to know Hilda. 
Come on." 

He seized Nigel's arm and led him up the lounge. 
Nigel needed no urging. He agreed with Ronald. 
He had to know Hilda. He had to look once more 
into those kind brown eyes. He had to. 

They arrived. 

"Lady Anson," said Ronald, "this young cove and 
I were at school and college together. His name is 
Nigel Carter. Mr. Carter, Lady Anson, Miss 
Rundle." 

Again Nigel looked into her ey^es. Again he saw 
the smile dawn in them. Twice they had met as 
strangers within the last half hour and now they 
were making one another's formal acquaintance. 
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The coincidence clearly amused her. Indeed she 
owned it. 

"This is rather funny," she said. "Mr. Carter 
and I have met before. Aunt Lois/' she went on, 
"had a committee this morning and I had letters to 
write. We agreed to meet here and she asked me 
to take a book for her back to the London Library. 
As I was coming out, it seems I dropped my hand- 
kerchief and Mr. Carter, happening to be close by, 
brought it to me. I'm afraid I didn't thank him 
half prettily enough, for it was one of a butterfly 
set that I particularly love. Let me thank you 
again, Mr. Carter." 

"Another girl," Nigel thought while she had been 
speaking, "another girl would have said nothing 
about all that. Not this one. Young ladies aren't 
supposed to notice what strangers are like who pick 
up their handkerchiefs for them. This one isn't 
afraid to admit having perceived me. And she 
won't have any secrets from her Ronald, not even 
a fool of a thing like that. Yes, he's lucky. He's 
got an honest girl. Well, there must be sopte about, 
I suppose." 

"Carter and his wife," said Ronald, "have got 
guests ; but they're going to give them their coffee 
and hoof them out as quick as they can and then 
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thc/ll come over to us for a smoke out here/' 

"That will be delightful," said Lady Anson, with- 
out permitting the smallest evidence of pleasure to 
appear in either her face or her voice. 

Nigel cursed her in his heart. He hadn't expected 
her to be pleased. He hadn't asked her to show any 
pleasure. But she didn't require to rub in her in- 
difference to him quite so plainly. And he didn't 
require any eagle-nosed old dowager with a lorgnette 
to tell him that he was a pretty poor specimen of the 
English Gentleman. His clothes fitted him, but that 
was all. He defied her to pretend that his clothes 
didn't fit him. Jocelyn wasn't the woman to let any 
husband of hers go about with her badly dressed. 

And while he stood there, hating Lady Anson and 
sneering at himself, the girl in white spoke again. 
"That will be most interesting," she said. "Mr. 
Carter will tell me what I long to know, something 
about Ronald's awful past." And again she smiled 
kindly, encouragingly at Nigel. 

He thought: "She's wondering how the devil 
Ronald and I were ever friends. I wonder myself. 
And what do you suppose Jocelyn'U say to this 
scheme? She'll put her foot on it, just because 
she's not been consulted. No, she won't, either. 
The old woman's title'll fetch her." 
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"Well," said Ronald, "we'd better see where that 
table of ours is." 

Lady Anson got up; so did Miss Rundle. 

At the same moment Jocelyn appeared at Nigel's 
elbow. She had marked him with people whom she 
didn't know and had come straight along to him, 
curious and displeased. She touched him on the 
arm. Nigel, looking round, saw from the hard light 
in her eyes that he had no time to lose. She was 
quite capable, in her present temper, of saying some- 
thing for which he would be sorry. He forced a 
smile upon his lips and, "Hullo," he said, "here 
you are then. This is my wife. Lady Anson." The 
dodge had worked with the General; it worked 
again. And the "Lady" helped undoubtedly. 
Jocelyn bent her head graciously and Nigel com- 
pleted the introductions. 

"Wantage," he concluded, "is one of my oldest 
friends." 

"We're so sorry, Mrs. Carter," said Ronald, "that 
you've got friends lunching with you. Otherwise 
I should have been so glad if you and this old Nigel 
could have joined our little party." 

He spoke civilly, but to Nigel's sensitive ear, his 
voice lacked the heartiness which had clothed it 
when he had first made the proposal. 
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"Oh," said Jocelyn, "but they're not coining. I've 
just heard by telephone that Lady Ashe's husband 
has had to go home. He's ill. It's migraine. He's 
very subject to it, and it makes him absolutely unfit 
for anything. He wasn't well when he left the house 
this morning, but he'd hoped it would pass away. 
However, he's simply had to give up work for the 
day. It's just as well he didn't try to come here, 
isn't it? Think of trying to entertain a man with 
a sick headache," and she laughed shrilly. 

Ronald took his medicine like a man. "Why," he 
said, "I'm very sorry your friend's ill, of course; 
but in that case, perhaps, since you're free " 

'^e shall be delighted," she said and Nigel knew 
that she was ; she had no wish to pay for her own 
lunch at the Carlton, unless she was going to get 
something out of it — ^the good-will of her publisher, 
for instance. Yet now she was here, with her 
appetite aflame for rich food, she would have in- 
curred the expense, though she would have poisoned 
every mouthful that passed her lips by grumbling at 
the Ashes for letting her down. But since this 
friend of NigeFs was prepared to put up lunch she 
saw no reason for balking him of his desire. On 
the contrary. 

Every trace of bad temper had vanished from her 
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face. Beaming she fell in beside Lady Anson as the 
party moved off towards the restaurant. Ronald, as 
host, walked with the chaperons and Miss Rundle 
was left to Nigd. 

'3ad luck on your friend/' she said, making talk. 
"Sick headaches are awful. I've had two in the 
course of my life. That's quite enough. Did you 
ever have one, Mr. Carter?" She was simply mak- 
ing talk. 

"I ?" he snarled. "Not I. Sick heartache's more 
in my line." 

"Oh !" she cried, startled by the bitterness of his 
voice. 

Shame for Jocel)m's leap at Wantage's invitation 
was eating Nigel alive. He could take no joy in 
being the companion of this lovely girl in white. 
He could think of nothing but Jocelyn. Within- 
side he was asking of himself: "Why do you let 
her do such things ? Why do you let her do them ?" 
And he was answering: "You know damned well 
why. Because you haven't the pluck of a tadpole. 
Because she runs the show and you're part of it and, 
provided she gives you your cheque each month, 
you don't care any longer what she does or what 
you put up with. Because you're afraid — since you 
will have it." 
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For ten paces nothing more was said by either of 
them, but if Nigel was busy with his own thoughts 
it is at least possible that Miss Rundle was not un- 
occupied with hers. It is not often that a man per- 
mits himself to speak to a woman as this Mr. Carter 
had spoken within five minutes of his introduction 
to her. Once, as they walked along, she glanced at 
him aside, and once she opened her mouth as if to 
speak. His eyes were on the ground ; his head hung 
down and his lips moved, whispering inaudible 
things. For a moment a sort of horror of him 
possessed her; the next, pity took its place. This 
man was a living tragedy. Not otherwise was to 
be explained the extremely unconventional and taste- 
less observation of which he had been guilty. For 
there is nothing in worse taste than to be perfectly 
natural within five minutes of an introduction. It 
is simply not civilised. 

"You're unhappy," she said at last. "Pm sorry. 
I hate people to be unhappy." And she wondered : 
"Is it his wife?" 

"Not a bit of it," he replied, as he shook himself 
with an odd movement of the shoulders and lifted 
up his eyes to hers. "I'm the happiest dog alive, I 
assure you. I've met Ronald again after twenty 
years and I'm going to lunch with you." 
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Again she lcx>ked at him curiously, searchingly 
and her eyes dilated a little with a hint of fear. 

"No," he said, "Pm quite sane, really. Don't you 
worry about me. I'm not worth it All that's the 
matter with me is that I'm not worth a damn and 
that I know it. I fancy Ronald must have brought 
it home to me rather more strongly than usual. He's 
done things. He's laid his hands on Fortune and 
compelled her to disgorge and he's got away with 
the goods. And look at his body and his strength 
and his health. Can you wonder a poor rotter like 
me, who's never earned an honest sixpence in his 
life, gets a bit raw when he contrasts himself with 
that Ronald of yours? And do you know," he went 
on, forcing the talk away from himself, "I still 
haven't the faintest notion of what Ronald's suc- 
ceeded at. All I know is that when we left Oxford 
he went out to the East to be a Civil Servant in 
The Straits. I heard from him pretty often for a 
year or two, but I was too slack to write much in 
reply, and gradually I lost sight of him altogether. 
I know he chucked the Civil Service — ^too dull for 
him, I fancy, too much an affair of routine for an 
adventurous lad like Ronald — ^and I know he went 
to Borneo, planting something— cocoanuts, or rub- 
ber, was it? And now here he is, back in London, 
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and bursting with money — ^so he says — and how 
he's done it I haven't an idea. Has he been a pirate 
all this time, do you suppose ?" 

She followed his lead. "No," she said, "it's only 
a gold-mine. You'll hear all about it from him. 
Here's our table, it seems." 

The others, whom they had overtaken, stood by 
an empty table laid for three. Ronald was giving 
the waiter the orders which the additions to his 
party required, while Jocelyn and Lady Anson ex- 
changed quite amiable platitudes, and not too per- 
functorily either. Jocelyn, like every Jewess that 
ever was bom, could be very ingratiating when she 
pleased; and she had already succeeded in destroy- 
ing some of the effect which her promptness in clos- 
ing with Ronald's offer had produced upon Lady 
Anson. 
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June 6th. 

So much for Chapter I. I made it yesterday, and 
I've just copied it out in this book and burned the 
rough script. I shall do the same with all the chap- 
ters. This is a good book. It locks up. And I keep 
the key. The servants won't be able to read it and 
carry their tales to the missus. And they won't find 
it either. It lives up the chimney, here, in my bed- 
room ; there's a little shelf on each side, you can just 
reach them by putting an arm up. The fire's never 
lit, so the chimney's never swept. If I'm careful, I 
don't bring down any dirt; and if I do, I sweep it 
up in a bit of paper and throw it out of the window. 
It's a perfectly safe place. It would never do for 
Josephine to get on to this journal of mine, nor 
the novel either. I don't want Josephine to see this 
novel till it's printed. I don't want to get the push. 
And of course it won't appear under my name. But 
I shall see that a copy comes imder her eyes some- 
how. I want to know what she'll say about it. What 
I'm prepared to bet is that she won't recognise her 
own portrait; though she'll very likely find a re- 
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semblance between me and Carter. Yes, and point 
it out to me. I wonder what she'll think of the girl 
in white. Well, for that matter, I wonder what I 
think of her myself. She's still very vague in my 
mind. I see her clearly enough, with that red-gold 
hair of hers and her big brown eyes ; but what she 
is, in the soul of her, I don't yet rightly know. All 
I know is that she's kind and pitiful and honest 
But there's more than that in her. Much more. I 
shall find it out by degrees. 

And talking of her red-gold hair and brown eyes, 
it's odd that when I invented her appearance I didn't 
seem to be guided by any particular fancy that I 
have for these things in women. I don't especially 
admire red-gold hair and brown eyes. I should say 
I gave her red-gold hair chiefly because Josephine's 
is dingy black and red-gold is less like dingy black 
than any other kind of hair. And her mouth is big 
and sweet, I imagine, because Josephine's is small 
and tight. Josephine's eyes are black as currants and 
grey's the biggest contrast to black; but grey eyes 
sound cold, though they aren't necessarily cold at 
all. I wanted her eyes to be kind, and brown's the 
colour for kindness it seems to me. Of course her 
nose is straight, because, first of all, a beauty must 
have a straight nose and, secondly, Josephine's is a 
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hook, though she can't help that. That lies at the 
door of the Patriarch Abraham. Well, so does her 
damned money, the money that has damned me. 

I must decide quickly whether Hilda is to be 
really in love with Wantage or not. I can, at pres- 
ent, have it either way. If she's in love with him, 
it rather condemns Mr. Nigel Carter to an un- 
requited attachment. That will be more Romantic 
perhaps, but I'm not sure that my heart is hard 
enough to carry it through. I'm so sorry for Nigd 
that I could weep over him, poor creature. It's too 
bad luck altogether, considering his circumstances, 
to make him fall in love at last with a girl who 
doesn't care for him and never will. Now if I were 
to arrange that Hilda should be marrying Wantage 
from a sense of duty to her family. She might be 
poor. Her father might be a country parson. And 
there might be a lot of boys to be educated Suppose 
she's very much attached to her brothers and wants 
to see them do well in the world. And Wantage is 
rich and a fine, handsome, pleasant fellow and a 
thoroughly decent soul; and she persuades herself 
that she's in love with him, though she isn't really. 
And then Nigel excites her pity and pity is akin to 
love, so that after a time — ^well, we shall see. This 
has got to be thought out and settled one way or the 
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other. It might be in Hilda's character to get fond 
of poor old Nigel simply because he's so miserable; 
but it wouldn't be for her to run away with him. 
Jocelyn will have to peg out. if there's to be a happy 
ending. But why should there be a happy ending? 
The story will be much stronger and truer if Jocelyn 
remains triumphantly alive to separate Nigel and 
Hilda from their hearts' desire. This novel-writ- 
ing's rather a good game. One can do anything one 
pleases with one's people; but only at first Once 
their characters are decided, they take control to 
some extent. For instance I can't possibly make 
Hilda, now, do a bunk with Nigel. She simply 
won't do it. If that's to be the solution, I shall have 
to alter her. And that I won't do. She's too nice 
a girl. I like her too much to tamper with her. I 
rather fancy the idea of finishing off Jocelyn. But 
then again, Jocelyn isn't the sort of person to die 
conveniently. She's healthy — except for a poor di- 
gestion — and she's good for another forty years. I 
don't see my Josephine catching pneumonia and 
dying in order to leave me free to marry someone 
dse. Not that I would do it. Once bit, twice shy, 
eh ? On the whole I incline to the unhappy ending. 
Yet I might make Hilda really in love with Wantage 
and marry them and then kill Wantage. That would 
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knock her out for a few years, but after a time she 
might grow to be really fond of Nigel. Then if 
Jocelyn hops it, they would be all right. But Jocelyn 
wouldn't hop it. She wouldn't She'd sec them 
damned first. And then to finish the book, I'd have 
to kill Hilda. That would leave Nigel right in the 
soup. But could I kill Hilda? I doubt it very 
much. She's too nice a thing to kill, I'm afraid, as 
I've made her. It's good to have made a girl like 
that, anyway. 

I shall have to think this all out carefully. 

But before I do so, I must record a rather odd 
thing that happened to-day. It's a thing that no 
true Man-o'-Letters could possibly neglect to pat 
in his journal, because it's a perfect instance of the 
working of the subconscious mind. 

Jocelyn went out to lunch and bridge at old Anna 

Kotsky's. It was a hen party — ^hen harpies — and 
I was not required to be in attendance until five, 
when my orders were to call for my employer and 
accompany her to the Billingtons' tM dansant So 
I walked via Piccadilly, to the Club for my lunch. 

As I was crossing Pall Mall from the little street 
that leads into St. James's Square I looked up at 
the windows of the smoking-room and lo and be- 
hold! there sat a jaunty-looking old chap with a 
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brick-red face and a cocky white moustache, staring 
out at me through an eyeglass. His black bowler 
hat was jammed down on his head a trifle to one 
side and he sat bolt upright in his chair with his 
hands on his knees and his elbows squared and his 
chest out. 

It really gave me the devil of a shock, for this old 
cove and my General Badgworthy of Chapter I were 
identical. For a moment I positively thought that I 
must be dreaming or was seeing things ; and then the 
explanation arrived, just in time to prevent me look- 
ing round to see if a girl in white wasn't somewhere 
about. 

*1 remembered that this old bloke was always sit- 
ting in that window, always ogling Pall Mall. Why 1 
he lived in that chair. I must have seen him in it 
many a hundred times. I remembered just how he 
looked from the interior of the smoking-room, 
silhouetted against his window, chatting with his 
pals and criticising every woman that went by the 
Club, and every now and then chuckling in an odd 
gasping way he has. And Fd simply taken him hat, 
moustache, eyeglass and all and put him into Chap- 
ter I. And — ^this is the strange thing — Pd never 
for a moment supposed that I wasn't inventing him. 
That I swear. Not for one second had it ever oc- 
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curred to me that I was drawing from the model. 
He had simply impressed himself on my subcon* 
scious memory, and when I began Chapter I, up he 
popped and squared his arms and put his knuckles 
on his knees and sat to me for his portrait And in 
he went. 

I didn't even know his name — I know very few 
people in the Qub — ^and until this moment, when I 
looked up and saw him in the window, I didn't even 
know that I'd ever seen him in my life. And now 
I knew that I'd seen him, I suppose, every time I'd 
ever been in the Club. 

The first thing I did, when I got inside, was to 
go into the smoking-room. Even yet I couldn't be 
satisfied that it hadn't been an hallucination. But 
yes, there he sat, large as life, and it seemed to 
me about fifty times as natural. Well, it was a sort 
of satisfaction to know that there was nothing the 
matter with me; but I confess it gave my author's 
pride rather a nasty knock. I wonder if all "crea- 
tion" is done like this. 

I got some newspaper or other and sat down to 
study my old gentleman. Now I looked at him 
with real attention, I began to doubt if he could be 
a soldier at all. He was far too perfect. You only 
see Generals like him on the stage. Fred Kaye 
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used to do them to admiration. I began to make a 
story for this person. He was in reality a retired 
vendor of cheeses (wholesale, of course, or he'd 
hardly belong to the Gub) who suffered from a 
passion for being thought a veteran warrior and 
had put himself entirely in the hands of Mr. Willie 
Qarksoa His sprigged white waistcoat and Mal- 
maison were both very Clarksonical touches. Per- 
haps the Malmaison was paper; they cost like the 
dickens. But perhaps he had sold a really formida- 
ble lot of cheeses in his time and could afford what 
buttonholes he pleased. Or perhaps he was just 
something that the Qub kept in its window to give 
it tone. Most of the Clubs have figures of the kind 
in their windows and in these days of keen com- 
petition—eh ? Did he get a salary of two hundred 
quid a year, plus lunch and laundry, for sitting in 
the window all day, so long, of course, as the day- 
light lasted? I wondered if the item appeared in 
the Club accounts — "to Mr. Blank £200" — or did 
they include him among Sundries. And by the 
way, what was his name? I wondered. I beckoned 
a waiter to me and I said: "Can you tell me the 
name of that old gentleman in the window? The 
old gentleman with his hat on." "That, sir?" said 
the waiter, evidently surprised that I didn't know. 
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"Why, that's General Badgworthy, sir." I sup- 
pose he saw that he had produced some sort of an 
effect upon me, for a startled look came into his 
eyes. But he was too well trained to ask me what 
was the matter with me and, with a murmur of 
"Very old member sir, the General," he picked up 
a magazine from a little table and moved discreetly 
away. 

Of course, as I saw next moment, it was just a 
bit more evidence of the working of my subcon- 
scious mind. Someone had told me this old man's 
name some time or other and it had remained un- 
suspected in my memory, just like his face and eye- 
glass. But who told me and when ? I can count the 
members I ever talk to on one hand, or just about. 
It must have been one of them. Obviously. One 
can hardly suppose that this old Badgworthy has 
sat so long in that chair of his and the atmosphere 
has become so charged with his personality that, 
merely by breathing it for a time, one gets to know 
— oh tush! This isn't an asylum, is it? Someone 
has told me his name and I'd forgotten, that's all. 
But one thing is clear. I shall have to revise Chap- 
ter I. I don't want to have a libel-action on my 
hands. That would put the fat in the fire. My au- 
thorship would have to come out and Josephine is 
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not to know who wrote my novel. Unless, of 
course, I make a success of writing, which I 
shouldn't wonder if I did. It comes quite easy, 
I find. But a libel-action would make the pub- 
lishers shy of me. No, Chapter I will have to be 
revised. But I won't do it now. The General can 
wait till Fm less busy thinking out my plot. And 
I shouldn't wonder if I cut him out altogether. 
He's nothing to do with the story and it's bad con- 
struction, isn't it ? to introduce characters who don't 
continue. Still, I like that opening. The General 
contrasts well with Nigel. He shows Nigel up as 
a decent fellow, really. And Nigel's got to be a 
decent fellow. Mere self-respect demands that I 
should do that much for him. And after all, in 
some ways, I'm a decent fellow — ^about women, for 
instance, or some women, at any rate. I don't care 
what I or anyone else says about women like Joce- 
lyn and Josephine — ^but when it comes to nice girls 
like Hilda Rundle, I draw the line. They're not 
for bald-headed old satyrs of the Badg worthy breed 
to make the subject of their facetiousness. I actu- 
ally loathe that old Badgworthy for what I've im- 
agined him saying about Hilda. I'd have no com- 
punction if it came to polishing him off. I'd run 
him over with a motor or shoot him in the tummy 
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at a partridge-drive or out him with ptomaine poi- 
soning as soon as look at him, and a damn sight 
sooner. Nigel's right The General's a swine. I 
think I won't cut him out of Chapter I. I'll alter 
his name and appearance a little, and I'll see if I 
can't work him in later on. He knows Nigel and 
Nigel's introduced him to Josephine. Yes, I can 
work him in. I should be sorry to obliterate that 
opening scene. It's good. And it'll be a real pleas- 
ure to kill the General — even on paper. 
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CHAPTER n 

JocELYN made herself vastly agreeable during lunch 
to everybody. To begin with, she was bent on im- 
pressing Lady Anson favourably and secondly, it 
came out, quite early in the meal, that Ronald Wan- 
tage had a gold-mine. He mentioned it himself, 
for he was not a bit ashamed of it. This yotmg 
man was an extraordinarily unaffected person. He 
always had been, Nigel remembered, and twenty 
years spent chiefly in South East Asia and the Is- 
lands of the Pacific had not done anything to make 
him less communicative. He had enjoyed his ad- 
venturous life and he enjoyed talking about it. He 
had been back in England only just long enough 
to fall in love with Hilda, whose father and his 
were neighbours in Somerset, and conduct his court- 
ship to its successful issue. He had had no time 
to waste in bringing himself abreast of the things 
about which it is polite to converse when luncfiing 
at The Carlton. He knew nothing — so he informed 
Jocelyn— of the Art of the Moment, nor of its 
Drama and Letters. He was a perfect savage, he 
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said. He had seen but two of the London plays, 
for he had, on landing, three weeks earlier, gone 
straight to his father's house and had stayed there 
ever since, pursuing Hilda. Now that she had come 
up to London to visit her Aunt and buy her trous- 
seau, he had found the metropolis suddenly attrac- 
tive and Somerset a place that was only fit to get 
out of. He had got out of it by the same train 
as Hilda and was now settled in two rooms at the 
Savoy Hotel, with practically nothing in the world 
to do but see that Hilda and her Aunt had plenty 
of fun. And he meant to do it. 

Business, however, had taken him into the City 
that morning. "Business," he explained, "connect- 
ed with my jolly old gold-mine!" 

"Oh!*' said Jocelyn, "have you a gold-mine?" Her 
eyes grew round and she leaned forward a little. 

"I have," he said. "It took me some time to find 
it, but I'm not likely to forget my way back there." 

"And where is it?" 

"New Guinea," he told her, "I suppose you don't 
happen to know New Guinea, Mrs. Carter?" 

"No," she said. "No, I don't think— I mean " 

She hardly seemed to know what she was saying. 

"Well," said Ronald, "take my advice and get 
any information you want about it at second-hand. 
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Cannibals, Mrs. Carter, cannibals and impenetrable 
jungle — ^that's New Guinea — the part of it, at any 
rate, where my show is. They're not at all nice 
cannibals, Mrs. Carter. They lack all refinement. 
They eat you raw, if not alive. And they smoke 
your head dry and hang it up in the drawing-room." 

"And is your mine a rich one?" she asked. She 
was not interested in the cannibals. 

"Well," he said, "it's going to pay rather better 
than the Civil Service, eh, Nigel?" and he winked 
in a large, unconventional, open-air way. 

"Tell me how you found it," she said, and this 
fairly launched the good fellow. Henceforth they 
all wandered with him over the strange seas and 
through the tropical, steaming forests and among 
the jewel-like coral islands of that quarter of the 
earth wherein his search for fortune had been con- 
ducted. He talked well and easily upon these mat- 
ters. His command of their interest never weakened. 
He had these stay-at-homes in thrall. 

Nigel sat silent, while jealousy corroded his vitals. 

Why hadn't he done these things ? At school and 
Oxford he had been able to hold his own with Ro- 
nald in all kinds of games. Ronald had never been 
anything very much of an athlete; a lad of quite 
ordinary physical endowment. A fairly hard-worker 
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he'd been, or he wouldn't have got into the Civil 
Service, even as an Eastern Cadet, but his brains 
had been merely average. He, Nigel, had played 
far better hand at whist. Yet to-day, here was Ro- 
nald, a rich man, with twenty years of marvellous 
experience to his credit and possessed of the love 
of this girl, Hilda Rundle, — this glorious girl. H 
he, Nigel, had had the pluck and the energy to get 
out of England, might he not have done as much? 
But no. He had never fancied going abroad. Eng- 
land had been good enough for him. He had had 
his allowance — his younger son's allowance — ^and 
he had been content to let his father put him into 
the City : and when he had lost one job, to find him 
another and another and so on, until the old man 
had got sick of it, and washed his hands of him 
and cut him down to £200 a year and let it go at 
that. And then, after a season of living, more 
or less, by his wits — racing, cards, any old thing — 
came Jocelyn and the chance to hang up his hat and 
live comfortable and free from the necessity of 
hunting his meals all over the West End of London. 
That was his story. And what might it not have 
been? He looked from Jocelyn to Hilda and he 
laid down his knife and fork. The toumedos that 
was before him was savourless, savourless as Life. 
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To have won the love of such a girl! Lucky, 
lucky devil! Yet he knew that it wasn't all luck. 
A girl like this didn't look at a man as she was 
looking at Ronald now unless that man had done 
something to earn it. Ronald hadn't just tumbled 
into his luck. He had worked for it, twenty years 
long. He had proved his worth. By hard muscular 
toil he had made himself into this fine, handsome, 
vigorous, healthy animal; and by continual grap- 
pling with danger and difficulty he had trained his 
mind for mastery and set upon his face its stamp 
of confidence and readiness for every event. And 
now, his fight won and his place given him among 
the elect, he had looked upon this girl, known her 
for his mate, and calmly put out his hand and taken 
her. There had been no hurry, no bungling, no 
doubts, no hesitations. And she had never attempt- 
ed to escape. By the man's physical appeal, the 
force of his will, the glamour of his deeds, his pleas- 
ant voice, his pleasant smile, his money — ^and why 
not? — ^by all these things she had been drawn to 
him irresistibly from their first moment of meeting. 
Three weeks ago he had been still on his way to 
England — ^and already she was buying her trousseau. 
No time had been lost or was going to be lost by 
these two. Why should it? 
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Yes, that was the way it had gone — quick and 
sure on his part, quick and sure on hers. 

Oh! the sweet eyes of her, as she doted on the 
fellow ! That was love all right, all right. Jocel)ni 
was, simply, incapable of looking like that. Joce- 
lyn's eyes were, simply, not made in such a way 
that they could look like that. Not even at a lo6* 
ster Newburg. 

He uttered a short unpleasant laugh. As nobody 
just then had said anything funny, they all looked 
at him enquiringly, where he sat hunched up in his 
chair with his hands in his trousers pockets and his 
eyes staring at his half-full plate. As he had abso- 
lutely no explanation to give them, they all looked 
away again a little hurriedly and did their best with 
the situation. Nigel was glad. He had evidently 
embarrassed them. They had not known what to 
make of his laugh at all. He supposed that Ronald 
and Lady Anson and her niece might be wondering 
if he was quite right in his head. Jocelyn, of course, 
wouldn't. She'd put it down to his bad manners 
and he would hear of it presently. Jocelyn wouldn't 
let a thing like that pass without comment. Sooner 
or later, she would have something to say about it. 
He didn't care. And if Jocelyn said too much about 
it, he'd let her know why he'd laughed, damn her! 
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He'd a good mind to tell her now, before them all. 
That would rather queer their merry luncheon-party, 
for thenL But what would Hilda Rundle think of 
him? Well, what did she think of him already, 
with his talk of sick-heartache? What had pos- 
sessed him to say that to her? He hadn't meant 
to. It had just come out. And then, to tell her 
that he was the happiest dog alive because he was 
going to lunch with her. She must have thought 
him crazy. Was there perhaps something wrong 
with him? Was that going to be the end of it? 
Brooding was bad for a man and he was always 
brooding, always. Day and night, especially night. 
One's wrongs always seemed more unbearable at 
night, somehow. Or oughtn't he to say, "one's de- 
serts" ? Oh, when would this ghastly Itmch get done ? 
H he had to look on at Ronald Wantage basking in 
the beams of that girl's adoring glances much longer, 
he'd have to jump up and scream. He didn't want 
to do that That was the way to Colney Hatch. 
Well, well; here came the champagne again. 

He drank the fresh glass right out and felt sud- 
denly better. He sat up and joined in the talk. He 
said one or two things which made Ronald laugh; 
Hilda too. This poor object, Nigel, had not been 
bom dull and in his youth he had been something 
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of a comedian. A little wit was still discoverable 
in him, especially when he had access to champagne. 
Soon he perceived that he had made amends for 
his unexplained laughter; that he had effaced the 
bad impression it had made. Even Jocelyn favoured 
him with a glance of approval. This nearly threw 
him back in his dumps, but he had tasted the de- 
light of making Hilda laugh, and he wanted more 
of it. He persisted and succeeded. Soon he had 
them all shouting at the monstrous anecdotes of 
Ronald's youth which he was inventing. "Miss 
Rundle had asked him for information on this sub^ 
ject/' he told them, "and he was the man to give 
it to her." His description of Ronald at the age 
of ten, throwing five huge cannibal bargees, (me 
Sunday afternoon, into a canal, because they had 
mocked at his top hat, produced a great sensation ; 
while his account of how the young Wantage, dur- 
ing his first term at their public school had, with 
one hand, stopped a runaway coach and four, just 
as it was about to pulverize a girl's school, en croco^ 
dile and down on its knees in terror, and every girl 
the daughter of a Duke at least— caused so much 
noise at their table that the other guests of the 
restaurant thought they must be actors and began 
to identify them. Some people thought that Nigel 
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was George Robey, while others told their friends 
that he was George Graves. In him, yet others 
recognised George Mozart One man vowed he 
was George Formby. 

Jocel3m was amazed. She had forgotten that Ni- 
gel could be funny. But she was pleased too. This 
Mr. Wantage of Nigel's was a man that it seemed 
worth while to cultivate. And Lady Anson was a 
charming woman. It would be nice to know whether 
her husband was a knight or a baronet» but she 
was a charming woman anyhow. All Jocelyn had 
been able to discover about her husband from Lady 
Anson was that at present he was in America. At 
any rate, this Miss Rundle was evidently well con- 
nected and if she and Wantage were going to live 
in London (as it appeared), they would know, very 
likely, some quite good people. Yes Jocelyn was 
pleased that Nigel had run into this friend of his 
and she was pleased that Nigel should be making 
himself so affable. Evidently he was delighted to 
have found Wantage again. Perhaps Nigel was 
really going to be of some use at last. Hitherto 
she had gained nothing whatever, socially, by her 
marriage. Nigel had nevei made any real effort 
to keep his former friends, and they had had to 
fall back on that Bayswater crew. But Wantage 
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had talked of a house in Grosvenor Street. That 
was more like it. Yes, she must see that Nigel didn't 
lose this old friend of his again. She decided to 
say nothing to him about his rudeness at the be- 
ginning of lunch, that dreadful hollow laugh. 

Once launched, Nigel kept going. Ronald began 
to invent incidents in Nigel's past career. They 
came at last to reminding one another of imaginary 
joint exploits, their victory in the Goblets at Hen- 
ley, their conquest of Kinchinjunga and their descent 
into the Maelstrom. They preserved complete seri- 
ousness nearly all the time, but every now and then 
Roland would give way to laughter and roar. Ni- 
gel, however, was on his mettle and he never even 
smiled. The three women had not been so well 
entertained in all their lives. Jocelyn cackled high 
at everything Ronald said. She couldn't even help 
laughing at some of Nigel's absurdities. It was 
against her principles to encourage Nigel, but she 
was in too good a temper always to remember this. 

Briefly, the luncheon was a very great success, 
and when it came to an end they were all in the 
best possible good spirits. They earned their non- 
sense with them into the lounge and there, over 
coffee and cigarettes, kept going indefatigably 
Nigel was as happy as a collier at Blackpool and 
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Jocelyn never ceased congratulating herself on Mon- 
tague Ashe's migraine. 

And so, when at last this notable party broke up, 
she made, with complete confidence, her proposal 
that they should all dine one evening very soon at 
Eccleston Place and go on to some theatre. She 
would get a box. And what play would Lady An- 
son and Miss Rundle like to see? A revue? A 
musical comedy? Or perhaps something Shake- 
spearean? There were two of his plays on just 
now. Or how about a Music Hall? It was for 
them to say. Come now. 

Lady Anson didn't in the least want to dine with 
Jocelyn. For Ronald's sake she had been civil to 
the wife of Ronald's really rather droll but decidedly 
peculiar friend. She regretted now that she had 
allowed herself to be quite so much amused by this 
Mr. Carter. It had unquestionably encouraged Mrs. 
Carter to make this rather annoying advance. As the 
lady of a well-established baronet, Lady Anson pre- 
ferred that she should begin asking people to dinner. 
Ronald was, of course, chiefly to blame for letting 
himself be carried away, by his enthusiasm at meet- 
ing his Mr. Carter into asking the Carters to lunch 
with them. But honesty compelled her to own that 
she had been incautious herself. She had rather 
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given herself into the wife's hands by laughing so 
heartily at the husband's nonsense. And indeed he 
had been very droll. Very. Well, she was in for it, 
she supposed. There was really no possibility of 
getting out of it. And for Ronald's sake she would 
do it. But this little pushing Jewess needn't sup- 
pose that it was to go on. With this dinner the 
thing would come to an end, so far as she was 
concerned. Hilda and Ronald must, of course, do 
as they pleased when they were married. If they 
chose to make bosom friends of Mrs. Carter and 
her entertaining husband, it would be entirely their 
affair. But she hoped, if they did pursue— or allow 
Mrs. Carter to pursue — this acquaintance they 
wouldn't try to drag her in. In such a case her 
foot would have to be put down flat. That was 
quite certain. 

And so she told Jocelyn that nothing would give 
her and Hilda greater pleasure than to dine one 
evening with Mr. Carter and herself. 

"Thursday then," said Jocelyn. "Shall we say 
Thursday, at seven?" and she forked out a card 
and inserted it between Lady Anson's fingers. 

Lady Anson, having resolved to be gracious, was 
gracious. She made no pretence of being engaged 
on Thursday. Thursday would be delightful. At 
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seven. At — she glanced at the card — 2$, Eccleston 
Place. Yes, that would be delightful. 

"And now/' said Jocelyn, "what about the thea- 
tre r 

That, said Lady Anson, they would leave entirely 
in Mrs. Carter's hands. Anything she chose would 
be delightful. They had been to nothing but the 
Garrick last night, and she believed Ronald had 
booked seats for them at the Shaftesbury and the 
Vaudeville. Mrs. Carter's choice would suit them 
perfectly. And perhaps she would let them know 
as soon as she could, because Mr. Wantage was 
simply mad about theatres and there was to be a 
regular campaign mapped out. If Mrs. Carter would 
let them know as soon as she could, he would be 
able to avoid her theatre when booking. Mr. Wan- 
tage was staying at the Savoy. 

Thus, in a cloud of amiabilities she endeavoured 
to conceal the fact that she had forgotten to give 
her card to Jocelyn. She didn't, but Jocel)m took 
it smiling. I don't mean the card. Jocelyn was 
pretty good at taking things smiling. She regis- 
tered the circumstances however. Some day — ^who 
knew? 

Hilda was quite pleased with the arrangement. 
She didn't care for these Carters very much. The 
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wife was a little too civil and the man was, to say 
the least of it, an uncouth creature, but Ronald 
evidently enjoyed being with this friend of his and 
for Ronald's sake she was ready to be nice to them. 
And Mr. Carter could, it appeared, be great fun 
when he pleased, however unhappy he might be 
in his domestic affairs. It was that, she was sure 
now. He could not deceive her with his talk of 
the failure he had made of life. He and his wife 
didn't get on. It was evident. And small wonder 
if they didn't. Mrs. Carter must be something of 
*a trial to live with, for a man like Carter — ^a gentle- 
man clearly, for all his odd ways. Probably she 
had the money ; her way of deciding things without 
any slightest reference to Carter pointed to it Yes, 
there was a tragedy there. Poor fellow ! He had 
made the worst mistake a man can make, and he 
had been regretting it ever since. He must have 
been capable of something better than being the 
husband of a rich woman. There was still plenty 
of brains in his head. Nobody could talk nonsense 
so well unless he was clever. Yes, he interested 
her and she was very sorry for him. A pity the 
wife was so — so— well, "common" was the only 
word. However, Ronald's pleasure came first. 
So Hilda, too, murmured something to Jocelyn 
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about being delighted, and the thing was settled. 
Ronald had no misgivings. Mrs. Carter, in his 
unsophisticated eye, was a person of no importance. 
A bit of a pill, of course, and a most unaccountable 
wife for Nigel to have got; but that was his affair, 
wasn't it? Ronald was much too pleased to have 
found his absurd old Nigel again to worry his head 
about Nigel's wife. What fun they had had ! Quite 
like old times, it had been. Nonsense had always 
been old Nigel's strong suit and he hadn't forgotten 
the way of it. seemingly Ronald was, indeed, pleas- 
antly conscious that he, Ronald, had been showing 
off rather successfully under Hilda's eyes. And he 
had Nigel to thank for it. He had always found 
Nigel stimulating in that way. And he doubted if, 
hitherto, Hilda had realised that he, Ronald, could 
talk rot. Out in the islands he had got rather rusty 
at that sort of work; he had grown a bit solemn. 
And Hilda was rather a serious person, though she 
had certainly done her share in the fun at lunch. 
It was good for people to talk nonsense occasion- 
ally, and old Nigel was the lad for that. Yes, now 
he had found Nigel he wasn't going to lose him 
again. But it was a pity his wife was such a pill; 
but that was the way things went. He hoped she'd 
buy her box at something not too Shakespearean. 
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June 8tfk 

Already the sole interest this journal has for me 
is its connection with my novel. I can't record the 
incidents of my own days and nights. Perhaps it's 
because they have no interest for me. At any rate, 
it gives me no pleasure to sit down and write here 
that Josephine and I were at such a place — ^Hur- 
lingham, for instance, — ^yesterday afternoon and at- 
tended, for example, Mrs. Bertram Anthony's sec- 
ond dance to-night and are just back from it. I 
don't care where I was with Josephine yesterday 
or to-night either, and I don't care whom I met 
there or what I had to eat or what Josephine wore 
or what we quarrelled about, coming home. But 
I am interested in Chapter II which I wrote last 
night in bed, and have just copied out, see above, 
which is to say vide supra. Chapter II has estab- 
lished that Hilda is interested in Nigel and sorry 
for him. As for Ronald, she firmly believes her- 
self to be in love with him. His handsome face 
and romantic personality and his masterful ways 
have carried her off her feet; that's all. She has 
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never met any man before in the least like him, 
and she has fallen a victim to glamour. Fve aban- 
doned all idea of making her marry him for the 
sake of her family. I find her too straight and 
clean to do anything of that sort. It is still open 
to me, however, to make Ronald a thorough bad 
hat. That would be a thing for Hilda to discover 
after she has married him. It would be a promis- 
ing complication — Nigel married, for money, to a 
woman he hates ; Hilda married, for love, to a man 
who's turned out a wrong'tm. Yes, it's promising. 
I must think it all over carefully. I'm not sure 
that I oughtn't to have my plot quite clear, ri^t 
to the end, before I go any further with the story. 
I shall be getting tied up, I'm afraid, if I don't 
Already I find a number of points that require to 
be altered. That first scene with old Badgworthy's 
not the only thing that I may have to cut out. At 
present I don't quite see my way to working him 
in, even for the pleasure of doing him to death later 
on. But I shrink from the trouble of making a 
cut-and-dried plot. First of all, it would be trouble, 
which I hate; and secondly, it would rob the busi- 
ness of all excitement. I believe if I knew precisely 
what's going to happen I should chuck the whole 
thing. So long as I don't know what they're going 
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to do, these people that I've invented possess the 
charm of mystery. They're incalculable. They may 
do anything. For instance when I began Chapter II 
I'd no idea that Nigel was going to develop a turn 
for waggish invention. Yet, suddenly, he did it. 
I find that I have to account, somehow, for Ronald 
having been his intimate friend in the past and be- 
ing so delighted to meet him again. Happy thought ! 
Give Nigel a comic side, almost obliterated by his 
married life but capable of being brought out again 
by an extra glass of champagne and the presence 
of Ronald and the fact that he has Hilda for an 
audience. And I could just as easily have given 
him valvular disease of the heart or a light baritone 
voice. These things, however, wouldn't have ac- 
counted for Ronald's being his friend. It had to 
be a comic side or nothing. He practically took it 
for himself. One can manipulate them, you see, 
but only within limits. Just as I find I can't, now, 
ever make Hilda run away with Nigel, so now I 
can't ever deprive Nigel of his comic side. I haven't 
really set about visualising Nigel yet. All I know 
about his appearance is that it mustn't be too like 
mine. If I did that, Josephine might smell a rat 
when the book comes out. She'll never recognise 
herself, though Jocelyn's exactly like her. because 
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she fancies that she's beautiful. How she manages 
to do it I can't imagine, but it's quite certain that 
she does. I suppose her dressmaker and milliner 
tell her so. I think Nigel had better be very fair, 
with a little fluffy moustache, perhaps, and slightly 
bald on top and in front A high brow, since he's 
clever, and pale-blue, rather weak eyes and project- 
ing teeth and not too much chin. Yes, that's Nigel. 
I'm not exactly dark; more neutral tinted, I am. 
And I shave clean and my hair's my best feature 
and my teeth are all right and my chin's quite a sort 
of a chin. Josephine won't see me in Nigel. Then 
again, I'm not the smallest bit of a funny dog. 
Never was and not likely to begin now. A Jero- 
boam of champagne wouldn't set me off inventing 
comic stories of my past life or anyone else's. I'm 
dull company and I haven't any brains to boast 
about. If I hadn't been the Honourable Noel even 
Josephine wouldn't have looked at me. Mem : Not 
to make Nigel an Honourable. It won't be safe. 
Yet why would Jocelyn marry him if he wasn't Up- 
per Crust? She wouldn't. Mem: Make Nigel an 
Honourable and risk it. There's another example 
of the way they force one's hand. Confound them ! 
Am I their author, or am I not? 

I wonder what'U happen on Thursday and what 
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play Jocelyn's going to get a box for. I suppose 
she must please herself. I hardly like to presume 
to make a suggestion to her, lest she should humili- 
ate me by refusing to take it. I'm afraid she'll in- 
sist on a Musical Comedy. Josephine would. Well, 
I shall know to-morrow night I must ring off 
now. It's two in the morning and we've got to be 
at Paddington at 9 '.30 a. m. The Cowan's launch 
party — ^Maidenhead to Goring or somewhere. I 
hope it'll rain like helL 
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JunepfK 

I haven't done a thing to Chapter III and Fm not 
going to to-night. I've got a dream to record here. 
It practically amounts to Chapter III and I suppose 
I could write it as Chapter III ; but it'll be easier to 
write it as a dream and more interesting, too. I 
never was much of a dreamer. I expect that's why 
I've never forgotten an essay on dreams by R. L. 
Stevenson that I read years ago when I was at 
Oxford and used to believe that I ought to improve 
my mind occasionally. He tells how he used to 
dream his chapters or his stories, as it were to 
order. He used to go to sleep and his characters 
used to come out in front of him and act and talk 
what was necessary; and then, when he woke up, 
all he had to do was to write it all out from memory. 
I never wholly believed that yam, but I remember 
I often thought how useful a dodge like that would 
be to a writer; and I used to wish that I could 
dream stories and then write them and sell them to 
the magazines. It seemed such a thundering easy 
way of making money and so much better qxnrt 
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than working for one's living. I often tried, but 
it was never any use. I could never manage to 
dream — if I dreamed at all — ^about anything sensi- 
ble, no matter how much cheese I ate before going 
to bed. It was always plugging away in a torpid 
that went backwards and got bumped by every boat 
below it, or being chased by an army of Proctors 
and bulldogs, or having hands as big as bolsters, 
or falling down precipices. Perhaps if I'd tried 
writing stories first, I might have had better luck. 
At any rate, my novel's obviously responsible for 
the dream I had last night. If I can do this sort 
of thing often, I shall get some excitement out of 
being a Man-o'-Letters. Perhaps I'm really an 
R. L. S. and never knew it. That would be pretty 
useful. I won't write my other novels in this house, 
anyway. 

I remember everything that happened last night 
perfectly. Not even the fearsome boredom of the 
Cowan's river party — we didn't get home till ten 
o'clock, half an hour ago— has been able to spoil 
my recollections. It was about three in the morn- 
ing that I knocked off copying out Chapter II and 
writing up my journal. I turned out the light and 
put my head down pretty confidently. I was as 
tired as a dog with trotting about after Josephine 
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all day long to this and that |dace where her position 
in Fourth Rate Society compels her to be seen. The 
dance at Mrs. Bertram Anthony's had just about 
finished me off. Still, I'd not neglected my duty 
and I'd written up my journal like a little Man-o'- 
Letters. But I was glad to switch the light off 
and give my eyes a rest at last It's seeing people 
continually moving about in front of them that 
tires them so, I think. I never seem to lock at 
an3rthing but people, dodging through one another 
and yelling in one another's ears to the accompani- 
ment of half a dozen blackguard Ethiopians, bang- 
ing drums and rattling cowbells and barking through 
motor horns. No wonder my head's always aching. 
It ached like sin last night. The moment before I 
cut off the light I was dead with sleep ; the moment 
my head touched the pillow I was staring wide 
awake ; and my head splitting and my eyes burning. 
I was so angry that I never gave it a chance. I 
just whanged the light on and got up and toc^ 
three tablets as fast as I could swallow them. I 
was fit to swallow the bottle. I was so fed up. 
However, the three did the trick as soon as I'd got 
back into bed. And no wonder. I'd never taken 
more than one before. That's not a stuff to monkey 
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with; but last night I didn't care. I just had to 
sleep. 

Well, I slept all right. I was hardly in bed be- 
fore I began to feel my brave tablets getting in 
their work. I remember wondering if I'd perhaps 
overdone it, but the thought didn't disturb me in 
the slightest. It was too good to be so drowsy. 

All at once I found myself in a smallish room, 
standing in front of a wardrobe, rummaging with 
my hand in one of its drawers; and I was saying 
aloud; "Where the devil does that girl put them?" 
And then I saw what I wanted and grabbed it. It 
was a white dress-tie. I took it over to the dress- 
ing-table and began to put it on round my collar. 
I wore dress trousers and a stiff white shirt and 
pumps. On the dressing-table was another tie of 
which I had apparently made a mess. I was in a 
hurry because I was late and I was swearing vicious- 
ly to myself. And if I didn't tie my bow neatly 
I was aware that I would hear of it. Things went 
well with this one and, much relieved, I dragged on 
a dress waistcoat and coat, snatched a handkerchief 
that was laid out on the dressing-table, and hurried 
out of the room. I looked at a watch I had — ^it 
was a gun-metal one — ^and I knew that I was still 
in time. I ran downstairs through a quite unfamiliar 
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house, with Piranesi prints of Rome thick on the 
walls of the staircase and a broad, grooved banister- 
rail under my hand. As I reached the landing a 
bdl rang downstairs, and I knew that Td only just 
dcme it. A door faced me and I opened it and went 
into a drawing-room. In a chair by the fireplace 
sat a woman reading the Fortnightly Review, as I 
knew she always did, just before dinner-guests ar- 
rived. She wore a gown of heliotrope satin and 
she had a lot of jewels plastered all over her. She 
was tmcommonly like Josephine, but she wasn't Jo- 
sephine. There was no mistaking her race. Small 
and fat and sallow, with black eyes and hair and 
more chins than were pretty and a nose like a par- 
rot, she was a Jew every time. She looked up as 
I came in and said : "Really, Nigel, I can't see why 
you always have to come down at the very last 
possible minute. Those people ought to have been 
here already. I think they've just come. And your 
tie's crooked. Please put it straight at once." 

I said nothing to this, because I didn't want to 
start a row and have our guests — ^I realised that 
they were our guests — announced in the middle of 
it I did as she had suggested. I went to a mir- 
ror that hung over the fireplace and began to put 
the bow straight 
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Now this I swear. When I'd tied it upstairs Fd 
looked at my own reflection in the mirror of my 
dressing-room. Now I saw the face of a stranger 
above the tie I was arranging. He was a very fair 
man with a rather vapid face, a tall forehead, rather 
thin hair, a weak chin and mouth, and teeth like a 
rabbit. At the same time he was a big well-built 
fellow, with broad shoulders — ^twice the man I am. 
Yet I felt no surprise. It seemed all right. This 
was me, only I'd altered, coming downstairs, just 
as my name had changed from Noel to Nigel. The 
discovery amused me. I laughed at my new reflec- 
tion, and the way my rabbit's teeth flashed out made 
me laugh again. 

I turned and showed my bow to the woman. 
"There you are, Jocelyn," I said, "how's that?" I 
spoke quite good htunouredly. I was so much 
amused by the discovery that I'd got rabbit's teeth 
and pleased that I was no longer married to Jose- 
phine. Anything for a change. 

"Yes," she said, "it'll do now." She handed me 
an envelope. "That's the ticket for our box," she 
said. "Please put it where you won't lose it and 
where you can find it again. Put it in the breast 
pocket of your coat. Then / at least will know 
where it is. There's nothing more maddening than 
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having to wait while a man hunts through all his 
pockets. It makes one look as if one had never been 
to a theatre before. And Nigel, I particularly wish 
you not to have more than two glasses of champagne 
to-night It's a short dinner, as we've got to go on 
to the theatre; and I don't want to have to open a 
third bottle. I've told Constable, so don't call for 
more after she's filled your glass the second time." 
Then she began to pretend to read her magazine 
again, but she was really getting her face ready for 
smiling. 

The door opened and General Badgworthy was 
announced. 

This part of the dream is, of course, nonsense, 
because nothing was less likely than that the Gen- 
eral should have been asked to dinner that night 
at the Carters. Nigel hated him and Jocelyn had 
only met him once for a moment in Nigel's Club. 
But this is how the dream went. Of course, when 
I turn it into Chapter III, I shall cut the General 
out. However he may as wdl stay in here, since 
he got in. And it is interesting to observe that 
when I — that is to say Nigel, with whom in my 
dream I had identified myself — saw the old fellow 
come in, I was enormously surprised, because I re- 
membered that Jocelyn didn't know him except in 
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so far as that single introduction in the Qub went 
As for me, I wouldn't have asked him to dinner 
for a thousand pounds. And by the way, in my 
dream I never found out how he came to be with 
us. I seem to remember asking him, but what he 
said had escaped my memory altogether. Jocelyn 
offered no explanation of his presence; no doubt 
she had asked him to make our party even. Still — 
why the General? Surely she could have got a 
bachelor. I remember thinking that it was just like 
him to go out to dinner without his wife. And I 
remember feeling very mudi annoyed that he should 
be going to meet Hilda. 

But it doesn't matter, because the General is go- 
ing to be cut right out when I come to turn my 
dream into Chapter III. I can't permit him to fili- 
buster his way into my scenes uninvited, even though 
he is a General, and I daresay, K.C.M.G. to boot. 

I was, then, annoyed and surprised to see this 
unpleasant old man in Jocelyn's drawing-room, but 
I said nothing about it. / wasn't paying for this 
dinner-party. It was for Jocelyn to say who should 
and who should not dine with her. I knew my place. 
So I shook hands with the General and asked him 
how he did and then left the talking to him and 
Jocelyn. Before they had exchanged half a dozen 
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latitudes, the door opened again and Lady Anson, 
Hilda and Ronald Wantage were shown in. 

I could see that old Badg^orthy recognised Hilda 
at once, for his eyebrows went up and he favoured 
me with a look of extraordinary penetration. He 
was wondering either how I'd managed it or why 
I hadn't told him, in the Club window, that I was 
acquainted with the girl in white; more probably, 
how I'd managed it. However, the General's 
thoughts and doings are of no importance, and I 
refuse to dwell on them. I only mention this to 
explain why I very nearly threw a chair at him. I 
didn't do it, but I caught hold of its back. The 
General will never know how close he was to hav- 
ing his false teeth knocked down his throat on that 
occasion. 

Hilda was miraculous. Her black gown was cut 
very simply and close to her slender body, and low, 
with narrow shoulder straps. Her glorious hair was 
knotted on her neck and between the gold and the 
black was the clear pallour of her skin. In her lit- 
tle ears were long drops of Chinese jade, on her 
bosom was one big, carved oval of the same stone, 
and on her left hand was a single ring, a large 
jade signet. These, I knew, were Ronald's gifts, 
the tokens of their plighted troth. 
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The effect she produced upon me was one which 
I find it absolutely impossible to put into words. 
In this dream of mine, I was not properly myself, 
Noel Carton, but the creature of my own invention, 
Nigel Carter ; and as Nigel Carter I adored the girl 
so utterly, that I had no proper control of my 
tongue when I wished her good evening. Yet all the 
time I seemed to stand outside everything that was 
going on and, as Noel Carton, to observe quite 
coolly, even critically, the sensations of myself as 
Nigel. I was at the same moment an author, gath- 
ering material for my novel, and the hero — if the 
word can be applied to people such as Nigel and 
me — of that novel. I despair of making it any 
clearer; and it doesn't matter, because this com- 
plicated situation in which I found myself while 
dreaming won't appear in Chapter III when I come 
to write it. Still, it's interesting to have known 
what it's like to be two different people at the same 
time, even if one can't define the experience in 
words. 

Another odd thing. When we had settled down 
at table Ronald and I instantly began to talk non- 
sense, backing one another up and playing into one 
another's hands in the most stunning fashion. I 
was really damned funny. And I remember how, 
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as Noel, the author of the novel in which this din- 
ner-party was taking place, I made mental notes 
of the things that, as Nigel, I was saying and kept 
promising myself that Td use them, when I came to 
write this scene. I even remember remembering 
that rd been rather vague in Chapter II about 
Nigel's conversation at the Carlton lunch and hadn't 
given him any actual lines to say on that occasion, 
and resolving to work into the lunch some of the 
wheezes that I (or rather he) was bringing out 
now at dinner in Eccleston Place; and congratulat- 
ing myself on this chance I was getting of hearing 
how Nigel really talked. 

And now I can't remember a single damned thing 
I said, or that Ronald said either. If I could do 
that much it would be something, for Ronald came 
out with some capital jests. I remember roaring 
with laughter at him. I wouldn't hesitate to give 
some of Ronald's things to Nigel, if I could only 
remember them ; it would be quite fair too, because 
they're really all mine, dash it ! If it wasn't for me, 
Ronald wouldn't as much as exist, let alone be funny 
at dinner and have his engagement-ring on Hilda's 
finger. It was interesting, by the way, to find what 
a good chap Ronald is. I'd no idea he was such a 
good chap, till I met him in my dream. I really 
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liked him enormously and I don't wonder that Nigel 
was pleased to meet him again. I don't see how 
1 can possibly make him turn out a wrong'tm. An« 
other thing — ^Lady Anson stammers slightly; it's 
rather fascinating; that was another discovery of 
last night. She's quite a nice old lady. Not that 
she would like me to call her old. She's by way 
of being in her prime still. But she isn't. 

I wonder if Stevenson's people, when they came 
on and did their piece for him while he slept, pro* 
vided him with clever things to put into their mouths 
next day, when he wrote out his story or his chapter. 
Or did he — ^as I shall have to do presently — did 
he have to sweat his brains to provide them with 
their witticisms? 

However, I'd better get on with my job, which 
is to put down what happened last night 

In spite of my brilliance, the dinner was not quite 
as great a success as the lunch had been. Old Badg- 
worthy's presence was unfortunate. He didn't un- 
derstand nonsense and most of the time looked puz- 
zled and bored. Then again Lady Anson was less 
easily diverted. She was very pleasant, of course, 
but I could see that she had herself well in hand. 
At the lunch she'd laughed like a charwoman ; but 
now I, as her author, knew that she regretted hav- 
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ing done so, and was determined, this evening, to 
keep Jocelyn and me at a distance, I liked her all 
the better for it, too. It pleased me to see that, in 
Lady Anson, Jocelyn was going to strike a snag. 

Hilda — ^bless her sweet face — had no fear for the 
future. If Ronald wanted Nigel for a friend, Joce- 
lyn should be hers. She can't possibly have liked 
Jocelyn, but she realised how entirely dependent 
the friendship of any two husbands is upon the 
maintenance of diplomatic relations between their 
wives. For Ronald's sake she meant to stay in 
Mrs. Nigel Carter's good book. She played up 
splendidly and the three of us kept things going no 
end. Jocel3m, like the General, didn't understand 
half of what we were saying ; but she was so pleased 
to see Lady Anson and the Man with the Gold-Mine 
at her table that she wouldn't have cared if we'd 
talked Persian. 

I was sore tempted to call for a third glass of 
champagne, just to see what she'd say and do; but 
I didn't Hilda provided all the stimulus I needed. 
I too had no fears for the future. The present mo- 
ment was sweet and I lived it to the full. She was 
near me, talking to me, smiling to me, jesting with 
me, understanding me. You have to live ten re- 
^ctable years with a woman like Jocelyn to ap- 
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predate what it is to see your own nonsense — I 
mean, Nigel's nonsense— once again kindle the fun 
in a girl's lovely eyes. I was so happy I even for- 
got to be jealous of Ronald. No, I had no fears 
for the future. I refused to think of it at all. This 
was my moment. 

As there was a theatre waiting for our patronage 
we didn't linger, once dinner was done. While the 
women went to get into their wraps, Ronald and 
the General and I snatched a cigarette and a cup of 
coffee. While we were doing this, it occurred to me 
that I should be more comfortable at the theatre 
in a dinner-jacket than in my swallow-tails, which 
I always hate. I left the other two men, ran up- 
stairs, and effected the change in a moment In this 
way I managed the impossible, namely to leave the 
box-ticket behind. God knows I didn't mean to do 
it. I had had no wish to provoke the scene which 
followed when we got to the theatre. Of course, 
there was no question of our not being allowed into 
the box ; they had Jocelyn's name and we were ob- 
viously not trying to get in under false pretences. 
But it was necessary to call out the box-office man- 
ager and explain. Jocelyn did all this. I stood look- 
ing like the fool Jocelyn had told me I was and 
wishing I was dead. 
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The box-office man put it all right with the com- 
missionaire in three words, and there was nothing 
to prevent us going in ; but Jocelyn couldn't be satis- 
fied with that. She had to make an example of 
me. An incredibly unpleasing person, Jocelyn. I 
don't believe Josephine would have done what Joce- 
lyn did. The box-office man wanted her to send 
him the ticket in the morning. It would be abso- 
lutely quite all right, he said. Jocelyn thought 
otherwise. "No," she said, "you shall have it to- 
night. My husband will go home and get it for 
you now. You can take a taxi, Nigel," she said, 
"and join us in the box." For a moment I thought 
she was going to give me half-a-crown, but she 
didn't push matters quite so far as that. I expect 
she preferred to save her half-crowns. Oh ! I was 
ashamed of her. Though Hilda had drawn the 
others aside while Jocelyn had been talking to the 
box-office man, she must have heard everything that 
had been said. Jocelyn had not lowered her voice 
for anyone's benefit. 

"Well," said the box-office man, "it really isn't 
a bit necessary, but of course it's just as you please, 
madam." 

"Thank you," said Jocelyn tartly, "I dcMi't re- 
quire to be told that. We needn't detain you." Then 
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she turned to the others. ^That's all right/' she 
said. "We're to go in, of course. Nigel's going 
to get the ticket now. He'll miss the first act, poor 
fellow, but he's no one except himself to blame. 
Of all absurd things to go and change his coat at 
the last moment like that ! But that's Nigel all over. 
Come along, everybody." 

They followed her through die barrier in silence; 
only the General looked my way. He favoured me 
with a wink. I wonder if he thought I was grate- 
ful to him for his sympathy. 

I took a cab home, got the ticket and came back 
to the theatre. I was at one time in half a mind 
not to go back ; habit, however, is strong and when 
you are thoroughly accustomed to doing as you are 
told, you do it The time had long gone by for me 
to assert myself. It was easier to go back than not 
to go back. And, after all, I was in nominal charge 
of the party. Had I stayed away I might have an- 
noyed Jocelyn, but I should have been guilty of a 
horrid piece of rudeness towards our guests. Hilda 
might think me a poor creature. She shouldn't sup- 
pose that I wasn't a gentleman. 

The first act was about half over when I came 
into the box and sat down in a chair behind the 
others. Of all places in a theatre the fifth chair 
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in a box for four is the worst. Unless I stood up 
I could see practically nothing but the prompt-side 
of the proscenium and an occasional actor's head. 
I didn't care. I set my eyes on Hilda's hair, which 
looked like fire round her, with the light of the 
stage blazing through it As I had come into the 
box she had turned and given me a nod and a smile 
The memory of that nod and smile was all the en- 
tertainment I wanted. 

The theatre was the Bracegirdle. It was a theatre 
I knew well and not merely as a member of its au- 
dience. Years ago, before I married Jocelyn (or 
rather Josephine) I had known a good number of 
stage folk and I had been rather particularly in with 
the Bracegirdle crowd of the time. I used often 
to go behind for a smoke with the boys between 
Acts. I knew Toddy Bayliss rather well who used, 
in those days, to write extra scenes and lyrics for 
the plays ; he used to get permission for me to watch 
rehearsals now and then. I often sat in the same 
box for hours with Toddy, looking on, while old 
James Sunderland, cursed an act into shape. It 
interested me a good deal then. I wonder I never 
became an actor. I expect I should have, if I 
hadn't knoMm what hard work rehearsing is. It 
was all very well to sit in an armchair in a box 
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and look on and trot away as soon as one had had 
enough of it; but it was another story, having to 
be on the spot from ten in the morning till per- 
haps three the next morning and then have to walk 
home in the rain No. I knew too much about it 
ever to want to be an actor. 

Yet I didn't hesitate to marry. Well, I didn't 
know an3rthing about that. 

I didn't even attempt to find out what they were 
supposed to be doing on the stage. It was, of 
course, the same old rotten Bracegirdle Musical 
Comedy that they've been playing ever since the year 
one, same old music, same old gags, same old story, 
with marvellous new scenery, and glorious new 
dresses, and I suppose, a few charming new girls. 
I knew all about it. I didn't mind it's being hidden 
from me. With my eyes on Hilda's hair, I went to 
sleep ; yes, this was a dream and I went to sleep in 
it. I distinctly remember beginning to drowse off 
and I remember, much more distinctly, waking up. 
There was the devil's own row, women screaming 
and men shouting. Everyone in the box was afoot, 
and the General was roaring: "Keep calm. Keep 
calm." Flame and smoke were pouring out from 
the wings on the prompt-side. Our box was on the 
O.P. side, and pretty lucky for us that it was. The 
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fire-curtain was stuck halfway down the arch of the 
proscenium. My first thought was for Hilda. She 
stood perfectly still, soothing her Aunt, who was in 
a blue funk. She was clinging to the girl and beg- 
ging to be taken away. Jocelyn was shrieking, 
"Save me" and clutching at Ronald Wantage's arm. 
They were all so paralysed that they hadn't even 
thought to get out of the box yet. 

Everybody knows that the thing to do in a thea- 
tre fire is to go slow and not fight for the exits. If 
everybody does this, everybody gets out. Every- 
body knows this. Ronald knew it, and he was ac- 
cordingly going slow. He was gathering up the 
women's cloaks in an armful, as cool as you please, 
and he was preparing to open the door and lead the 
party steadily out to the staircase and walk them 
steadily out of the theatre. The only objection to 
going slow in a theatre fire is that nobody else does. 
They all want to get out quick. Already the circle 
and the stalls were surging through their exits and 
jamming them full, I knew that already the stair- 
case by which we had to go out would be stuffed 
with people and that, as it emerged on to the side 
of the circle, there'd be nothing doing up there. It 
looked to me as if we were in for it. 

Ronald opened the door and said, "Come along, 
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this way. Hold on to me, Hilda, tight. General, 
you'll look after Lady Anson." He shook Jocel3m 
'off and pulled Hilda to him. He assumed that I 
would see to Jocelyn, and so I did. 

We followed him out into the little passage that 
led to the stairs from our box — ^it was a stage box. 
The people in the next box were already out there. 
They blocked our way. Ronald shouted to them to 
go on and they all turned their white faces at us, 
three women and a man; a big beefy fellow with 
yellow hair and spectacles he was. "We can't," 
he said, and then we saw why. The staircase was 
full — full. Oh God ! It was only a dream, I know, 
but I shall never forget it They were like wild 
beasts, those people. It was obviously better to be 
burnt alive than to go into that. I saw a man thrown 
into our passage. He hit the wall and bounced back 
and collapsed on the floor; and then he jumped up 
and put his head down and charged into the strug- 
gling mass. It threw him back and this time he 
lay where he fell, motionless, with his eyes staring 
straight at me and his mouth wide open. And a 
woman came flying in after him and fell all her 
length across his knees. Then came a man stum- 
bling over her, to go down with a crash and a curse. 

lAnd then I remembered, or thought I remem- 
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bercd, something. "Ronald," I shouted, "this way. 
This way," and I turned and ran down the passage, 
hauling Jocelyn after me. Yes, there it was, just 
b^ond our box, a little door flush with the wall and 
covered with the wall-paper. Only its handle gave 
its existence away. But Td been through it many 
a time with Toddy Bayliss, and, if it wasn't locked, 
I proposed to go through it again. The stage itself 
couldn't be worse than that staircase. 

I tried the handle, and the blessed door opened. 

This wa/' I yelled and pushed Jocel)m through. 

This way and don't move till I come. I can get 
you out." The others needed no more instructions. 
They ran past me like hares. Ronald had had 
enough of going slow in theatre fires. As soon as 
they were all gone by I followed them. The big 
yellow-haired man and his women tried to get 
through before me, but I drove my shoulder in his 
stomach and slipped out ahead of them. My party 
stood on the stage, obediently waiting for the Man 
who was Going to Save them. 

The stage was like hell, burning merrily, but not 
just where we were. They'd got the fire-curtain 
down at last and the stage firemen were more or less 
visible among the smdce, plying their hoses like 
Britons. There were other people running about 
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and issuing commands ; and suddenly a fellow with 
a black face came darting up and, "My God!" he 
screamed, "who let these people on to the stage? 
We don't want the whole damned house in here," 
and he threw himself at the door we'd come in by 
and slammed it shut in the face of the man who'd 
tripped over the woman and fallen flat, back there 
at the mouth of the passage. As I led my people 
away I could hear him begin battering on the door 
with his fists. 

We were all right now ; nothing more to be done, 
but to get out. I said, "Come on," and I led the 
way round behind the scenery to the iron door. I 
shoved it open and we all passed off the stage and 
into the passage that led to the dressing-rooms. They 
were full of girls and men, all hurrying to the stage- 
door. The fire had happened during a duet or 
something, for principals, when the chorus was up- 
stairs changing for the finale of the act, and so a 
great number of these people were very oddly at- 
tired. One youth had absolutely nothing on but a 
newspaper and a pair of field boots. Even at that 
crisis in their affairs some of these irrepressible 
actor-folk were chaffing him on his appearance and 
he was chaffing back. But of course most of them 
were thinking of nothing but how to get into the 
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open, quick. There was no fighting, however, or 
screaming; the theatre gives its people a sense of 
discipline that you'd never expect them to possess. 
We made our way out easily and devilish glad I 
was, for one, to see the dirty walls of the narrow 
alley shining in the light of the lamp over the stage 
door. The alley was pretty full of actors who had 
already escaped, but they were quickly scattering to 
make way for those who were coming out. Al- 
ready firemen in brass helmets were carrying a big 
dripping hose-pipe down the alley from the street 
at its top; and when we got up there we found a 
steamer in position and another just breaking in 
round a comer about one hundred yards away. 

It wasn't long before we had got clear of all 
the trouble and then we halted, as if by common 
consent, and stood, looking at one another dumbly. 
I suppose it was quite a chance for somebody to 
come out with something rather special in the way 
of observations, but nobody did. Ronald said pres- 
ently, "Well, that's that" ; and Hilda said, "I hope 
you didn't get your feet wet, Aunt Lois. Mine are 
sopping"; and Lady Anson said, "I'm af-f-fraid 
they are, rather" ; and Jocelyn said, "So are mine" ; 
and the General said, "Mine too— sopping" ; and I 
said, "What about a cab?" So, like good English- 
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men and women, we shoved our emotions under foot 
and trod on them and pretended to one another and 
ourselves that we had them perfectly in control. 
Even Jocdyn managed to suppress herself; unless 
she's angry, Jocel}m always does her best to be good 
form. 

I don't remember anything more except that, 
when we were parting at the door of the cab that 
was to receive Lady Anson and Hilda and Ronald, 
Hilda said to me, as we shook hands : ''Ronald and 
I want to thank you for saving our lives, but," her 
voice trembled, "we simply don't know how to do 
it," and Ronald put his arm round my shoulder and 
said : "Oh yes we do. It's quite simple. We say, 
*Ta awfully, old thing', and he says, 'Not a word', 
and he gave me a great hug. When they'd gone 
I found a cab for Jocelyn and we said good night 
to the General and drove off. Jocelsm said, "Well, 
I must say Nigel, I should never have expected you 
to show so much presence of mind." 

This compliment startled me so much that it 
woke me up. 
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Jwne loth. 

I began writing up my dream last night about half 
past ten and I finished about half past two this 
morning. Four hours straight on end — ^not a bad 
effort for an amateur literary gent. Fve just read 
it over and it seems pretty good, though I must 
watch out for things like calling Ronald's gifts of 
jade to Hilda "the tokens of their plighted troth." 
That's pure "Family Herald/' That's what they 
write in the servants' magazines that Josephine does 
me the honor to think I'm not fit to work for. Yes, 
I must keep my eye open and my blue pencil ready 
for such purple patches. But I don't think there's 
too much evidence of a tendency to slop over. And 
I must find a rather less shiny old simile than "wild 
beasts'' for those people fighting on the stairs. As 
I remember them, the poor devils didn't look like 
anything as respectable as wild beasts. WeU, the 
thing was bound to need some pruning. I wrote it 
straight off, with hardly a pause. I wasn't trying 
to make a piece of literature; all I wanted was to 
get down my dream and certain reflections on it 
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And now I ought to set to work and turn it into 
Chapter III, But I'm not going to. I can do that 
any time and just now I want to write Chapter IV, 
Tve got it all in my head, and shall lose it if I don't 
put it down at once. I thought it out this after- 
noon at an infernal Stravinski concert Josephine 
dragged me to. Someone sent her two tickets this 
morning and as she couldn't get anyone, by tele- 
phone, to go with her, she insisted on my escorting 
her. Either she didn't choose to be seen all alone 
or else she couldn't bear to waste a ticket, even 
though it had been given to her. * Or perhaps she 
remembered that Stravinski turns my stomach. No 
matter. I managed somehow to shut my ears to the 
din that was going on and, quite soon, I was in the 
company of that sorry wight, Mr. Nigel Carter, and 
his two fortunate young friends, Mr. Ronald Wan- 
tage and Miss Hilda Rundle. This time I had to 
rely on my waking wits, and deal with these people 
as their author, not as one of themselves. Things 
didn't happen now; I invented them; and I don't 
know which I like best. Perhaps it's more actually 
exciting to dream one's story and see it unfold in- 
dependently of one's own wishes ; but, on the other 
hand, it's uncommonly pleasant to find that one has 
an imagination and can use it. And I'm not sure 
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that I want to identify myself ever again quite so 
closely with Carter as I did in that dream. It was 
no fun being in love with that girl and knowing that 
it was hopeless. One thing I have to thank God for 
is that I've never had to regret being married to 
Josephine on account of any other woman. And 
that girl Hilda, as I dreamed her, was the sort of 
girl I wouldn't wish to meet, now, in real life. I 
fancy I might begin really to know something about 
unhappiness then. Why! at the concert this after- 
noon a tall girl in white with gold hair came in, 
after we were seated, and the mere sight of her 
back, as she went down the gangway to her seat in 
front, gave me a most fearful jar. For the moment 
I thought it was Hilda herself and that I was Nigel. 
A pang of sheer despair shot through me and it 
wasn't until I'd looked furtively aside and seen 
that I was seated by a quite unmistakable Josephine 
that I could breathe comfortably again. No, by 
God ! I don't envy Nigel his present situation and 
the less I have to do with his love-affair— except 
always as its creator and manipulator — ^the better 
I'll be pleased. He can stand henceforth entirely 
in his own shoes, thanks very much. I've looked 
at the light in Hilda's hair through his eyes quite 
as often and as long as I care to. And henceforth 
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I'll be obliged to him if he'll keep his place, which 
is in the Chapters of my Novel, and not intrude 
himself into my dreams and my body. How crazy 
that last sentence looks! Yet it isn't Given the 
conditions under which I write, it's as sane and 
logical a statement as could possibly be made. I ex- 
pect everyone says and thinks lots of things every 
day which would seem equally crazy to anyone who 
hadn't the key to them. If one met a man in an 
asylimi who insisted on conferring the Order of the 
Holy Ghost upon one, one would think him mad. 
But in so far as he confers the Order of the Holy 
Ghost, he isn't mad a bit His madness consists in 
his imagining himself to be the King of Spain or 
whoever it is who has the privilege of conferring the 
Order of the Holy Ghost The key to his apparent 
madness is his real madness; but one would think 
him crazy just the same, if he happened, in fact, 
to be the Emperor or King in question and not mad 
a bit — ^just a visitor in the asylum like oneself. What 
does all this prove ? I don't know. But a Man-o'- 
Letters ought now and then to let himself go like 
this in his journal. I'm sure he ought. But I must 
do my fourth chapter. 

Just one note or rather mem. When I come to 
write Chapter III, how about causing General Badg- 
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worthy to lose his life in the fire? That would clear 
him out satisfactorily, and teach him not to come 
shoving his oar in unasked. It's too good a death 
for the old toad, though. Besides I've settled to sup- 
press his appearance in Jocelyn's drawing-room. 
There's no plausible way of accounting for it. It 
even seemed inexplicable to me, who was dreaming 
it. Still I'm strongly tempted to let him come, some- 
how, to dinner, because it would be so jolly to bum 
him up. I could make him lose his head and dash 
in among those fighting people on the staircase and 
be swallowed up and, subsequently, consumed How- 
ever, I expect I'd better cut him out of Qiapter III, 
He hasn't the slightest excuse for being a member 
of that theatre-party. 
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CHAPTER IV 

JocELYN did things because other people liked doing 
them. 

If she had pleased herself she would never have 
worn stays and would have lived in a dressing-gown 
and soft slippers ; yet she went always carefully cor- 
setted and spent much thought and money on her 
clothes. She did not like cigarettes; yet she was a 
persistent smoker. The only reading she enjoyed 
was trashy novels and magazines; yet she took in 
the Fortnightly and the Contemporary and the Spec- 
tator and Blackwood's and The Studio, and she 
was always able to talk with a sort of knowledge 
about any book of travel or volume of memoirs 
which might be making a stir. She hated bridge, 
because it required so much concentration; but she 
had put herself under a professional teacher and 
had laboured so faithfully that she had positively 
acquired a competence at the game. She didn't care 
a fig for Art ; but she attended all the private views. 
In order to do this she had had to buy one or more 
pictures from each of the Galleries and so get on 
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their free lists; these pictures she had hung about 
the walls of her house, where they remained, for 
her, invisible. The gramophone amused her, yet she 
was always at concerts, particularly those which 
stamp their audiences intellectual. It bored her to 
look on at games; but she never missed the Eton 
and Harrow and the Universities' Matches at Lords, 
spent whole afternoons applauding the poloists at 
Hurlingham, and every winter sat with frozen feet 
and chattering teeth to see the Rival Blues hunting 
the Rugby ball. Cricket, polo and football alike 
were mysteries to her, and as it was not necessary 
that they should be anything else, they weren't. She 
sought no instruction here. She feared horses and 
disliked the way they bumped her when she sat on 
them; but since long before her marriage she had 
never, when in London, missed her morning canter 
in the Park, unless the weather was bad enough to 
keep most people indoors. 

This morning canter was perhaps the hardest thing 
that Nigel had to bear. He loved riding and the 
horse he had was a shapely and sweet-tempered 
beast. ( So for that matter was Jocelyn's ; she could 
spend money on anything that was to be seen of 
men.) If he could have mounted this dear creature 
and ridden it alone in Richmond Park, or some other 
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heavenly place where he wouldn't, every other min- 
ute, encounter somebody whom he knew but who no 
longer knew him, he would have asked no better 
thing of life. But to jog round the Row by the side 
of Jocelyn (riding like a sack of coals and grumbling 
at this thing and at that thing) under the tyts of a 
Society which, though it had cut his acquaintance, 
had not, as he knew, lost its power to be diverted 
by his misfortunes — ^this was an employment of 
his time to which he could never become indifferent 
The pain was not, perhaps, so acute nowadays as 
it had been when the cutting process was being car- 
ried out ; but by this daily parade of his shame his 
wounds were regularly reopened and the regular 
reopening of wounds is a thing to which no one ever 
grows callous. 

The morning after the fire at the Bracegirdle 
Theatre — 3, hideous business, with which this sim- 
ple domestic story prefers to have no more to do 
than is strictly necessary — the morning was superb. 
The weather has a way of being superb just after 
shocking catastrophes; it is, I suppose, Nature's 
method of indicating her cheerful indifference to the 
misfortunes of that clever little Master of hers, 
Man. Many hundreds of people in London and 
elsewhere were lamenting the loss of parents and 
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wives and husbands and lovers and children and 
people who might have been useful to them in their 
businesses, and writhing as they thought of the 
agony — ^and so on ; but the sun shone brightly and 
the sky blazed blue between the white clouds, and 
the fresh June wind ran about the streets shouting 
that God was in his heaven and that all was right 
with the world, just as, by midday, the vendors of 
die evening papers would be running — I say, it was 
a brilliant morning. In the Park there were plenty 
of people, for there was no reason why plenty of 
people should not be riding. There were plenty of 
people to whom the fire at the Bracegirdle Theatre 
was no more than it was to the jolly little birds in 
the bushes. 

Jocelya and Nigel were there. Jocelyn had lost 
nothing but a lace fan through the fire ; and though 
she had not slept over well she had found her appe- 
tite unimpaired at breakfast time. 

Blessed are they who have no imagination. She 
had already travelled halfway to forgetfulness, 
though during breakfast she talked of nothing but 
the fire, reading out extracts from the Morning' 
Posfs account of it and exclaiming at her own good 
fortune. "Fancy !'* she said, "it says here that the 
number of victims is estimated at over 250. Fancy, 
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Nigel! Isn't it awful?" But she ate two kidneys 
and an egg and a slice of tongue and had twice of 
* marmalade with her toast. And so, as the day was 
fine, and as the horses had been brought round to 
the door, and as there was no reason why she 
shouldn't ride (except that she didn't want to), she 
told Nigel to get ready and went away to put on 
her riding things. For once Nigel welcomed the 
thought of the Park. He felt that a good hard 
gallop might chase away for a moment or two cer- 
tain memories of which he wanted very much to be 
rid. He hadn't slept a minute all night, not a seo 
ond. It was with positive alacrity that he got into 
his breeches and boots. 

Presently he was ambling through the streets and 
square of Belgravia. The smug, rich, soljd houses 
did him good. They re-established his confidence. 
He had looked a space through the lid of hell. He 
had seen, loose and roaring, the mad devil that lives 
in every human heart ; and he wanted an assurance 
that the world is, to some extent, otherwise in- 
habited. These houses gave him that assurance. 
They had been built by sane and decent citizens to 
be inhabited by other citizens, decent and sane. 
There were in London alone thousands of miles of 
such streets, housing millions of persons of orderly 
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and virtuous life. No doubt the devil in question 
lodged there in precisely equal numbers, but it was 
manifest that he was not allowed to behave himself 
just as he pleased. It was only very rarely that he 
got the upper hand. Generally speaking, he knew 
his place and kept it. A stout policeman was di- 
recting the traffic at Hyde Park Corner. To Nigel 
he seemed comfortingly symbolic So long as he 
stood there staving off Chaos, it was possible to 
believe that men' were, after all, something better 
than brutes or maniacs. They passed through the 
Arch into the Park. The Row was full of riders 
and in the shady walks many people stood, sat and 
strolled. A highly civilised spectacle. The mad 
devil had no chance with such an assemblage in such 
a place. Only when he got men and women packed 
within four walls and started a blaze on them could 
he hope, nowadays, in England, to work his will 
with them. Yes, we had advanced a little since the 
Stone Age. We had acquired an immense deal of 
self-control. Not one of these riders, for example, 
was in the smallest degree likely to leap the railings 
and run amuck just for the fun of the thing, through 
the crowd under the trees. And why ? Self-control, 
the civic sense, the power (most slowly and pain- 
fully acquired) of subordinating the whim of the 
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unit to the reasoned will of the mass — ^there was the 
answer. Yes, we had got that devil pretty well un- 
der. His holidays were rare now and short, and he 
was forced to jump us very suddenly in order to 

get them. But when he did — when he did 

Nigel passed a hand over his eyes and the palm 
of his glove was wet. Decidedly it was not good to 
think about last night. 

"There," said Jocelyn, "is Miss Rundle." 
Hilda and Ronald, on horseback, were at rest un- 
der the trees near the Achilles Statue. In Somerset 
Hilda rode every morning as a matter of course and 
it had been Ronald's first business on reaching Lon- 
don to find mounts for the two of them. He was 
not an accomplished rider, though he could stick on 
well enough to any ordinary beast Hilda, however, 
was a horsewoman and the mare Ronald had just 
chosen for her had proved too tame for her fancy. 
This morning she was trying a new mount, a tall 
black horse with a white star between his eyes, and 
he pleased her well. A beast, this, that had to be 
ridden, not sat on. She had just pulled him up to 
breathe after a brave gallop, and her face was all 
alight with pleasure and the excitement that swift 
motion brings. She, too, had slept hardly at all; 
she, too, had been trying to forget certain matters ; 
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for a moment or two she had forgotten them and 
not yet had they again obtruded themselves on her 
recollection. But with the sight of Jocelyn and 
Nigel, coming towards her across the road, these 
memories revived and her face went suddenly white 
and aghast. 

Nigel, who had eyes for nothing but the girl, 
marked this and he concluded that she was vexed by 
their arrival. Perhaps he hadn't enough imagina- 
tion to assign its real cause to the change. On the 
other hand, this was not the first time that he had 
seen a face fall at his approach, not only alone, but 
in his wife's company. He thought: "She doesn't 
want us thrusting in on her and Ronald. And why 
the devil should she, eh ?" But it was too late to do 
anything. Already Jocelyn had called out her most 
amiable "Good morning" and they were committed 
to, at any rate, an exchange of civilities. 

Slim Hilda wore a dark green coat and skirt, a 
white stock, a small, plain Panama hat, big white 
gauntlets and patent leather boots. Fat Joceljm 
was in a fawn coat to her knees, a white waistcoat 
with brass buttons, fawn breeches, yellow-brown 
gloves, red-brown boots, and a very knowing broad- 
brimmed black bowler. She rode astride and her 
back would have fitted nicely into half a hoop. 
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"Well," she said genially, "none the worse, I hope, 
for last night? What a ghastly business," and she 
laughed nervously. 

Nigel could have struck her down. Think of 
dragging that in and in that way! Making a con- 
versational opening of it ! 

"Don't," said Hilda. "Please." She laid a hand 
entreatingly on Jocelyn's arm and her eyes implored 
her mercy. 

"Forgive me," she said, "but I can't bear " 

She couldn't complete her sentence, which sheer 
agony had wrung from her. 

Jocelyn stared, surprised by the emotion in the 
girl's voice. "Oh certainly," she said, "if that's 
your wish." She felt that she had been snubbed; 
she was always on the lookout for snubs, poor soul. 
This Miss Rundle had indicated very clearly that 
she did not care to pursue a subject which she, 
Jocelyn, had most naturally opened, a subject which 
must be uppermost in the minds of them all. How 
rude! She shrugged one shoulder slightly to indi- 
cate her displeasure and turned to Ronald. "What 
a lovely morning!" she said. She trusted that Miss 
Rundle would permit her to talk about the weather 
perhaps. 

Ronald was no more grateful to her than were 
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the others, but in going about the world he had 
acquired much tolerance of discomfort. This Mrs. 
Carter was a tasteless fool, but she was old Nigel's 
wife, and, however unaccountable and annoying that 
circumstance might be, unless he and Hilda in- 
tended to lose Nigel, they must put up with her. To 
antagonise her was to say good-bye to friendship 
with Nigel. And Nigel had saved their lives. 

Ronald agreed, therefore, that the morning was a 
lovely one and complimented Jocelyn on her horse. 
Jocel3m told him what she had paid for the beast 
and for Nigel's too. He assured her that she had 
got a very good bargain, which was the case. 
Jocelyn was just as pleased as if she and not her 
Cousin David, who kept a big livery stable in Coven- 
try, had made the deal. They fell to talking about 
horses, and presently Jocelyn said, "Shall we walk 
on a bit?" Ronald turned to Hilda; she nodded; 
and the four of them moved off, Ronald and Jocelyn 
leading, Hilda and Nigel following. Jocel3m was de- 
lighted with this arrangement. She wanted to make 
a real friend of this man who had a gold mine, and 
to have carried him off from under that Miss 
Rundle's nose gave her a victorious feeling. She 
continued to lead him to talk about horses, because 
she couldn't do it herself very successfully, and if 
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i^e could, she wouldn't have done it, because she 
wanted to make a real friend of this man who had 
a gold mine. 

Hilda and Nigel went on together in silence. He 
was still burning with shame for his wife; she was 
still trying to recover from the effects of Jocelyn's 
airy greeting. The great service, also, that he had 
done to her and Ronald tied her tongue. She found 
it very hard to begin any ordinary talk with him. 
He saved her life; he had saved Ronald's life; 
he had preserved their love from annihilation, and 
given it to them to be theirs twenty — ^thirty — forty 
years long. She felt that the only thing she could 
say to him was, "Thank you," and, "Thank you," 
and, "Thank you," again. Her gratitude to him 
was passionate. Yet to express it in any adequate 
way was impossible to her. And she hated to ex- 
press it inadequately. She fell back on silence. 

And suddenly a great pity for him came over her. 
He looked so perfectly wretched and ashamed, so 
hang-dog, so tired; so incapable, so emphatically 
not the person to act with coolness and resolution in 
a desperate crisis. Yes, he was certainly fit for 
something better than to be the dependent husband 
of his horrid little wife. He could talk very enter- 
tainingly and he could keep his head in danger. She 
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vowed that, in so far as it lay with her, his friend- 
ship with Ronald should never suffer harm. She 
would court the wife assiduously, put up cheerfully 
with everything in her that jarred or revolted. If 
Ronald's company could give this poor Carter a few 
happy moments now and then, he should have them. 
It was not much that she could do for him ; but she 
could try her best to do that It depended on her 
whether or no the wife continued friendly and per- 
mitted him so to continue. Yes, this Jocelyn of his 
must be propitiated. How dreadful was her seat 
on a horse. 

"That's a bonny beast of your wife's," she said. 
Without intending it, she expressed the comparison 
which had risen, in her mind, between the two 
animals. The same comparison was in Nigel's mind 
and he laughed* pointing it for his own benefit ; but 
his laugh showed his thought to Hilda, and she 
frowned. She didn't propose to collaborate with 
him in any criticism of his wife. 

^Tfours too," she said hastily. 

"Yes," he answered, "Mine too. Does this sort 
of thing amuse you ?" He waved a hand to indicate 
their surroundings. 

"Enormously," she said. "But I suppose one 
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might have too much of it. It's not like hunting the 
stag over Exmoor " 

"No," he said, "it's not; and one can have too 
much of it." Again he laughed and again she 
swerved aside, asking him : "Do you himt ?" 

"No," he said, "my wife hasn't got quite the 
length of leppin' yet, you see." 

"Don'/," she said in a low voice. "Don't do it." 

He looked at her, surprised. "Don't do what?" 
he asked. 

"You know what," she replied. "And it's un- 
manly. It's — ^it's beastly of you. I hate to hear 
you whine." 

"Was I whining?" he asked. "I didn't know. I 
suppose I was though. I thought I was giving you 
the explanation why I don't hunt, that's all. Jocel)m 
doesn't hunt. Therefore I don't hunt. If she did 
hunt, I should hunt. It's quite simple, isn't it? I 
didn't mean to whine, particularly. But I don't see 
why I should try to make you suppose that I'm 
happy. I used to do my best to put a good face 
on it, but I'm past that now." 

"I don't know," she said, "whether I pity you or 
despise you." 

"Well," he said dully, "try to pity me. / can do 
all the despising that the case deserves." 
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If he hadn't saved her life she must, with that, 
have given him up, but her debt to him was too 
great. She couldn't turn her back on him. She 
couldn't. 

''Look here/' she said, "it's no use pretending 
that I don't understand you. If Ronald and I are 
to be your friends, we must be quite frank with 
one another. You say you're unhappy. That means 
that you and — ^and she are unhappy — ^together." 

"I don't think she is," he said. "I fancy she 
rather enjoys it. She's got me cold and she knows 
it. She was never in love with me, nor I with her. 
It was just a bargain we made, though of course 
we covered it up with a certain amount of pretty 
talk. She bought me, I sold myself. She wanted a 
husband, I wanted security. I was dead sick of 
splashing about in the soup, trying to make a few 
pounds here and a few pounds there. I knew myself 
to be a waster, and I saw gaol coming along for 
me presently, if I carried on as I was doing much 
longer. I was getting to know some rather queer 
people and I was beginning to take a hand in some 
rather queer things. I knew I wasn't clever enough 
to play that kind of game on my own account and I 
saw, that, as a subordinate, I wouldn't last long. 
The function of the subordinate is to make money 
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for the principals so long as he's useful, and then 
to do time for them. I had no fancy for doing time. 
A girl like you can't know the temptations there are 
in London for a young chap such as I was, with 
expensive tastes, a rotten education, no morals, and 
a petty allowance that wouldn't pay his tailor's bills. 
And so you can't know the temptation there is for 
him in the chance of marrying a rich woman and 
getting shut of the whole thing once and for all. 
I'd never enjoyed the life I was leading. I don't 
like danger and never did. If there'd been any kind 
of a soft job for me, I'd have jumped at it; but 
there wasn't; and I wasn't sufficiently afraid of 
prison to hold down any job but a very soft one. 
An}rthing that asked me to stick to it and work 
steadily at it wasn't for me. I was just a useless 
rotter like hundreds of other boys that the big 
schools and the ^Varsities are always shooting out 
into the world, to sink or swim. My family loathed 
me. They're a successful lot and I was the only 
failure that they'd ever had to blush for. They'd 
practically chucked me. My father had given his 
bankers instruction to pay me so much quarterly 
and then washed his hands of me. He did his level 
to get me out of the country, but I wouldn't go. 
England suited me. It's a wonder he didn't stop 
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all supplies ; but I suppose his conscience or his pride 
or something else wouldn't let him do that, so long 
as I didn't actually get into the police news. Well, 
Jocelyn looked to me like an easy way out, and I 
took it. And I'll say this much for myself. I've 
always played the game with her. I trot her round 
all she wants and I don't give her cause to be 
jealous, as they say. We quarrel like sin all the 
time, but only in private. So long as I accept my 
board and lodging from her — so long as I'd rather 
do that than shift for myself — I behave as a dutiful 
husband should. I suppose I must have a little 
sense of honour left in me still, eh? But anyhow, 
that's the way of it and if you and Ronald care 
to know me after this, it's your own look out You 
can't say I didn't warn you." 

"I certainly can't," she said slowly, "and you've 
certainly been frank. Do you mean to go on like 
this for the rest of your life ?" 

"I suppose so," he replied. "What else is there 
for me? Jocelyn isn't the woman to maintain me 
in idleness — ^I mean if I left her, or if I did some- 
thing that made her kick me out ; and she finds me 
too useful and she's too afraid of scandal to kick 
me out, unless she should have some very good rea- 
son; and I'm not likely to provide her with any. 
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For if I were to be forced to depend on my own 
exertions I should be in the dock in no time, and 
that doesn't appeal to me a bit. You see I'm making 
no pretence with you, Miss Rtmdle. The fact is, I 
can't. I think too much of you for that, and I think 
too much of old Ronald there. Do you know that 
until that lunch at the Carlton I hadn't spoken to 
a soul for years who seemed to care whether I was 
dead or alive. But you two " He couldn't go 
on. 

"But," she cried, "it must be frightful to be de- 
pendent on a woman you don't love." 

"It is," he said. "And don't say 'don't love'; 
say 'hate.' I hate her, I hate her. But there it is, 
and what are you going to do about it?" 

"I?" she exclaimed. "What can I do, except say 
I'm sorry? I'm awfully sorry. And not only for 
you; for her too. Is there no chance ?" 

"Not an earthly," he said. "You see it's not as 
if there was anything to recapture. We know each 
other through and through. We dislike each other 
and despise each other; but we're useful to each 
other and so we go on. And I don't fancy we're a 
unique couple, you know. It's been done before and 
it'll be done again. I'd never recommend anyone 
to try it. I daresay gaol's better fun on the whole." 
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She turned her body to consider him. "You're 
a strange man/' she said. "How do you manage 
to play the fool so well? How can you? When I 
think of you at lunch the other day — and now." 

"That's enough of me," he said roughly. "You 
know what I am. I had to let you know that. No 
false pretences with you, Miss Rundle. I'd rather 
never see you again, if that's what you decide. And 
if you do, I shan't think hard of you. I'm not fit 
for any girl to know. Let's catch the others up 
and I'll see if I can relieve you and Ronald of our 
company. It'll be for you to say if you want any 
more of it." 

He set his horse to a canter ; Hilda did the same ; 
and a few minutes later they had overtaken Ronald 
and Jocelyn without another word having passed 
between them. 

It was unnecessary for Nigel to attempt to de* 
tach Jocelyn. Ronald, for the moment, had had 
quite enough of her. 

"If you're going shopping, young lady," he said 
to Hilda at once, "we must be pushing on out of 
this." 

"Yes," said Hilda. She had no wish to prolong 
the meeting. She had no wish to stay in the Park. 
She wanted to get away and occupy her mind with 
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something which should temporarily banish from it 
all thoughts of Mr. and Mrs. Nigel Carter. She 
was to be married very soon, herself. 

They separated. Hilda and Ronald moved off 
in the direction of the gate that leads into Knights- 
bridge. Jocelyn remained where they had left her, 
under the trees. She seemed in no hurry to be gone 
from there. Her eyes followed them reflectively. 
Ronald had just told her that he and Hilda were 
going that afternoon to look at a house in Curzon 
Street. She was wondering if she would ever go 
to dinner in that house. 

Nigel lit a cigarette and sat waiting upon her 
wishes. His eyes, too, followed Hilda and Ronald. 
He was wondering if she would ever speak to him 
again. Why, why had he told her all that about 
himself ? It was enough to put anyone off. Did he, 
perhaps, want to put her off? Was it that he feared 
the sharp immediate agony of losing her now less 
than the prolonged misery which must be his if 
their freindship endured? Or was it simply that 
the truth in her sweet eyes compelled him to be 
truthful with her? Well, he had done it, and he 
was glad he had. It was the square thing — for 
once. But, of course, she would have nothing more 
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to do with Jocdyn and him. It had been good- 
bye just now. 

How sick Jocelyn would be I 

He turned his eyes aside for a moment to glance 
at his wife, but instantly returned them to the two 
figures on horseback. He could look at Jocelyn 
any day and just now she was making her calcula- 
tions. Not a pleasing object at all. 

Hilda and Ronald had almost reached the gate 
that leads into Knightsbridge. They were riding 
very close together. And so, when the wind picked 
up a big sheet of newspaper and swept it suddenly 
across the very eyes of Hilda's horse, Ronald's came 
in for the same amiable attention. He rose, accord- 
ingly, straight up on his hind legs, and after pawing 
the air madly for a few seconds fell heavily on his 
side. Meanwhile Hilda's big, black, fidgetty beast 
had whirled round and bolted, head down, eyes star- 
ing, blind and mad with terror. He came thunder- 
ing down the roadway with Hilda, sitting him like a 
rock and doing her best; but she might as sanely 
have hoped to hold a battleship with a string as to 
pull the beast up by hauling on his mouth. He was 
away, and until he should run his fright out of him 
or come to some everlasting smash, Hilda had noth- 
ing to say to it, nothing whatever. 
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Already the riders were scattering out of the path 
of that tall black lunatic. No policeman was in 
sight. One gallant old gentleman on a fat cob had 
started in pursuit but had instantly realised the 
absurdity of his attempt and had pulled up, lest 
galloping hooves in his rear should only urge the 
black horse on to further efforts. His course was 
directed straight upon some rails, beyond which was 
a mass of chairs. These were being vacated by 
their occupants. 

Nigel touched his horse and moved out into the 
roadway, then he put his horse to a trot, a canter, 
a gallop. By the time Hilda came abreast of him 
he was going hard. He jammed in his spurs and his 
horse shot alongside the black. His knee touched 
Hilda's saddle-flap. 

"You'd better come off," he said quietly. "Lean 
back in my arm and kick loose." He put his arm 
round her and gripped her tight. Next moment hie 
had swung her clear of the saddle. She caught him 
round the neck and clung. So they were carried 
along until Nigel had somehow pulled his beast 
away from the rails and halted it. Then she slipped 
to the ground. So did Nigel. 

Meanwhile the black, relieved of her weight, had 
continued his magnificent career — ^yes, and ended it. 
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For he had taken the rails with about six feet to 
spare, charged the serried ranks of the chairs, and 
now lay prone among them with two broken legs. 
The incident was closed. 

Down the road, running swiftly, came Ronald, 
who had left his horse to look after itself. 

"Are you all right?" Nigel asked. "Want an 
arm or anything?" 

"No," she said. "Oh, the poor beast!" She cov- 
ered her eyes to shut out the sight of the black horse 
and his struggles. 

"Come on," he said "We can do nothing for 
him. Here's old Ronald doubling up to collect the 
pieces. Let's go and meet him." 

She didn't move. "You know," she said, "this 
is the second time. What am I to say to you?" 

"Nothing. For God's sake. Come along." 

"Very good," she said gently. "It shall be noth- 
ing. Come along." 

And they went to meet Ronald, whom Jocelyn 
had by this time joined. 
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Now that Chapter IV's written Vm not quite sure 
about it. It seems a little too good to be true, this 
second saving of Hilda's life by Nigel within a 
dozen hours. It's getting to be a habit with him 
and it's a line of conduct that's rather too heroic for 
this hero of mine. I've already had to make him a 
funny dog and now he's setting himself up for a 
successful grappler with crises. I doubt if it's in 
his character as I figured it out at the beginning. 
And yet, I don't know. A man might be a hope- 
less rotter and yet capable of remembering a quick 
way out of a blazing theatre and even of pulling a 
girl off the back of a runaway horse, especially if 
he was in love with her. It would take some doing, 
that ; but Nigel's a good rider, and he's not a weak- 
ling, physically. He'd only need a bit of judgment 
and a good deal of luck and, with that, I expect he 
could manage it all right. And it's the sort of thing 
I should like to do myself (for Hilda, at any rate), 
though / should make a mess of it. Well, I've taken 
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care that Nigel didn't. What's the good of invent- 
ing a fellow if you can't make him bring off the 
things you'd like to do but can't ? It makes one feel 
like a sort of a kind of a god, this novel writing 
does. All of a sudden, you want something to scare 
both the horses, Ronald's as well as Hilda's, and in 
a moment, out of nothing but your own fancy, you 
materialise a bit of newspaper, turn on the wind, 
hard and quick, through that draughty funnel into 
Knightsbridge, and, next minute, Ronald's horse is 
down and Hilda's is bolting. Then you set Nigel 
going and in half a dozen lines more the trick's done. 
But there must be no more of it. When this book 
comes out I don't want the critics sneering at Nigel 
as a Superman. Another rescue and the thing will 
become grotesque. I'm afraid my Mr. Carter must 
be satisfied with what I've given him in the way of 
stunning actions. But it's out of the question for 
Hilda to cut his acquaintance now. When a man 
has twice snatched a girl out of the jaws of death 
she's bound to be decent to him. If she has to choose 
between pity for him and contempt, she can't pos- 
sibly decide on contempt. So that's all right As 
for Ronald, he's Nigel's friend for life now. Yes, 
I think Chapter IV may stand, for the present, any- 
how. 
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The question is — ^what next? What am I going 
to set these people at now? What is Chapter V 
to tell? 

At present I haven't the vaguest idea and I'm too 
tired to-night to do any more. Josephine, my wife, 
has had a busy day — ^and so, consequently, have I — 
beginning with a lunch in Hampstead at Ye Olde 
Flatte of a super-house decorator she's got hold of 
lately, or who's got hold of her, I can't say which 
yet. This Mrs. Ilbury wants to to do up our draw- 
ing-room in black, silver and primrose, so that it'll 
express Josephine's temperament, which it doesn't 
do at present, it appears, with its scheme of blue 
and white. Such tripe they talked ; it was b knock 
out. A plausible lady, this Mrs. Ilbury, with her 
chat about the correspondence between colour and 
temperament. It seems that Josephine's personality 
is being denied its proper environment at present. 
Blue and white is all wrong for her. Black, silver 
and primrose is what she requires to surround her- 
self with, and Mrs. Ilbury's the woman to give her 
them in the proper proportions. After a month or 
two of black, silver and primrose she won't know 
herself. It's sufficiently plain to me that if Joseph- 
ine's drawing-room happened to be done, now, in 
black, silver and primrose, Mrs. Ilbury would be 
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recommending scmiething else, blue and white for 
instance ; because that's the way she gets her bread. 
The test, for Mrs. Ilbury, of whether a woman's 
"environment" is right or wrong, is whether she 
has or has not the money to change it. It'll be 
interesting to see if Josephine succumbs. I know 
there's nothing she's less keen about than spending 
money on her drawnig-room ; but on the other hand 
she thinks that this Mrs. Ilbury and her poetical 
husband are rather in the swim at present and that 
they may be useful to her. If she can keep the 
Ilburys guessing while she gets to know some of 
their friends, she'll probably decide to go on stultify- 
ing her personality with blue and white. But the 
Ilburys don't look the sort of couple to be kept 
gfuessing very long. They've had Josephine to lunch 
to-day to meet a girl Slade student and a young 
gentleman actor; but that, I imagine, is all the 
ground-bait they'll be willing to provide. If the fish 
doesn't bite on the hook pretty quick they won't 
waste any more of their time and tinned-lobster- 
Mayonnaise on her. Bishness is Bishness, ma tear. 
This lunch was not unamusing; the rest of the day 
had nothing out of the ordinary in it. Three calls 
on the wives of nonentities ; one in Kilbum, one in 
West Kensington and one in Chelsea, which is to 
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say, Fulham. We never get nearer to Mayfair than 
our own house in Eaton Crescent. We dined at 
home and then we went to the Subscription Dance 
of some Putney lawn-tennis club at the Empress 
Rooms. Josephine'!! go anywhere for a dance and 
she's too good a dancer, unfortunately, ever to he 
short of partners. Now why was it necessary to 
make my fat Josephine a good dancer It's abso- 
lutely the only thing she can do. They might just 
as well have cut out her sense of rhythm, while they 
were about it. I shouldn't have complained. Dan- 
cing never appealed to me a quarter as much as my 
bed does, nowadays, after eleven o'cloclc. Well, 
well, that's enough grousing for to-night. Come 
balmy sleep, come on, damn you ! 
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June 13th. 

Chapter V doesn't shape itself. My giddy spouse 
was gambling this afternoon with some of her lady 
friends, and I had a few hours off. So to the Qub, 
very merry. Spent eighteenpence for claret wyne at 
lunch in honour of my holidaye, and ate cold beef 
and pickles therewith. Eke Stilton cheese and 
Bath Olivers, the whyche are ad lib. Some orgy, 
damme ! 

That loathely old man, General Badworthy sat 
at the next table to me. While he ate, he read La 
Vie Parisienne, the ancient luxurious devil. How 
roguishly he eyed the pages! I began to wonder 
what his wife would say if she could see him ; and 
then it occurred to me that though I've given him 
a neglected wife in the novel, I don't know whether 
he is really married or not. I'm sure I don't care. 
But he confuses me, this old man. He's a nuisance. 
His proper place is the novel, where I can bring him 
on the scene when I please and keep him out of 
sight when I please (or cut all his scenes and dis- 
pense with him entirely, if it suits me), not in this 
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real Qub of mine, sitting, alive, next me at lunch 
and actually gloating over an actual Vie ParisienKe. 
I found that it irritated me, not knowing whether 
he is or is not married. I fdt as if I ought to 
know. "Why!" I thought, "I as good as invented 
this old wretch, didn't I ? I've practically called him 
into existence. And he presumes to keep me ignorant 
of his most ordinary domestic affairs, does he ? But 
for me, he wouldn't be putting his false teeth into 
that pilaf of chicken's liver that he's guzzling down 
so happily. But for me, his goggle eyes would never 
roam up and down Pall Mall as they look out for 
the pretty girls. But for me, he'd be nothing but 
a possibility. Yet there he goes, ordering the waiter 
to bring him a fruit salad without the slightest 
reference to me. Suppose I were to forbid it and 
tell him that Stilton was quite good enough for 
him, as it's good enough for his betters. How 
astonished he'd be !" 

The thought made me laugh aloud. The General 
looked up, startled, from his magazine, favoured me 
with a short stare, and hastily resumed his reading. 
It was as if he had seen something in my eye 
which made him uneasy. I thought, "Yes, you'd 
better not try to stare me out of countenance, my 
little man. Do you understand that I have only to 
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say the word and you will find yourself burning 
up along with the Bracegirdle Theatre? And it 
won't be in the Vie Parisienne that you'll read your 
obituary notice either. That little matter remains 
unsettled, you know. Why your very existence is 
still sub judice, my poor thing. Suppose, when I 
get home this afternoon, I unlock my little secret 
book and blooming well abolish you? Suppose I 
give you the order, *About face. Quick march, bock 
where you came from'? Suppose I decide that 
you're more trouble than you're worth ? Where will 
you and your neglected wife be then, eh ? Eh, Gen- 
eral Badgworthy Eh?" 

Of course I didn't say these things to him ; there's 
probably a rule against telling other members that 
they're imaginary, and not very satisfactory at that 
I finished my lunch and left him with his nose in 
the Vie Parisienne, and went into the smoking-room 
to think out Chapter V over a cup of coffee and a 
cigarette. Chapter V, however, refused to be 
thought out. The fact was that old Badgworthy 
persisted with me, I couldn't shake him off. It was 
as if he clamoured about me to be employed. Now 
I don't in the least want to employ this old satyr 
any more. He's totally unnecessary to my tale, so 
far as I can see, which is not about him but about 
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Nigel, Ronald and Hilda. Badgworthy's only a 
very minor character and one that I have more than 
a mind to discard altogether. Yet, in the smoking- 
room, I found myself engaged exclusively on the 
business of rejecting suggestions for the strengthen- 
ing of the Badgworthy interest. At least a dozen 
ways of introducing him must have occurred to me, 
each more preposterous than the last. It seemed to 
be perfectly easy to construct Chapter V on a basis 
of Badgworthy; but that happened to be just what 
I didn't want to do. I wanted to carry on with my 
love story and what the devil had the General to 
do in it? It wasn't as if he proposed to give me 
any help in this direction. Oh no. What I was 
inspired to do was to kill Lady Badgworthy and 
enter the General as a pretender to the hand of 
Hilda. That, to be sure, was the last and most 
fantastic of all his insinuations ; but the others were 
hardly less absurd. He wanted me to let him give 
a river-party and save Hilda from drowning in 
Cookham lasher. He wanted me to let him be an 
old friend of Ronald's father and get up a house- 
party for Ronald and Hilda and Lady AnscHi and 
the Carters in a 6ne old Georgian mansion with 
which I was to endow him. He wanted me to give 
him a coach and four in which to take the other 
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characters to the Derby. I would have none of him, 
yet he kept on at me indefatigably until he drove 
me nearly mad. At last, when it came to the sug- 
gested slaughter of his harmless old wife, I could 
stand no more of it and jumped up with the idea 
of clearing out of the Club altogether and going to 
the Park in order to verify the geography of the 
runaway scene In Chapter IV. As I opened the 
door of the smoking-room there stood old Badg- 
worthy on the threshold, just about to enter. "Con- 
found you, sir!" I said, "get out of my way;" and 
I brushed past him and fled from his accursed pres- 
ence. It was a bit rough on him, I admit, but he 
oughtn't to have been there just then. There are 
a thousand other places where he could have been. 
He ought to let me alone. The result of this will 
probably be that he'll complain about me to the 
Committee and I shall have to apologise to him or 
resign my membership. By God! if he does, I'll 
burn him alive in the Bracegirdle fire, so I will. 

This made Chapter V an impossibility. I didn't 
even try to think of anything for it, and I haven't 
made any attempt to do so since. Blast old Badg- 
worthy ! Blast him ! Why can't he let me alone ? 
Perhaps he'll be satisfied with the knowledge that 
he's made me waste all my time to-night writing 
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this about him. Maddening old fool ! I won't get 
a wink of sleep now without a tablet. Blast him! 
Blast him! Blast him! Blast him! Blast him! Blast 
him! I wonder what they'd do at the Club if I 
were to paint, 'Blast Old Badg^orthy' in Chinese 
white on one of the smddng-room mirrors." 
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June 14th. 

Well, I've got Chapter V, but only at the cost of 
another dream. One tablet did nothing for me last 
night. The second put me to bye-bye till half past 
two, when a motor, going by in the street, woke me. 
So I stood myself a third. Fd no mind to lie watch- 
ing the dawn steal mysteriously over the Earth and 
listening to the sparrows wrangling as to who's to 
get up and fetch the early worm home. The third 
pill answered its purpose. I'd hardly swallowed it 
before I was up to the neck in Chapter V. 

This time I was much less the author and much 
more the hero. There was hardly any sensation of 
looking on at myself doing and saying things, as 
there was, I remember, in the first dream. In that 
one I'd always seemed to stand apart to some ex- 
tent, watching. I was never, I remember, properly 
in a funk for myself during the fire. P'raps that's 
why Nigel kept his head and called that pass-door 
to mind. For of course it was my experience — the 
past experience of Noel Carton — ^my knowledge of 
theatres, gained in the days when I, Noel, used to 
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be knocking about the West End, that came in so 
handily to get Nigel and Company out of that Uaze. 
But this time I was Nigel almost completely. I was 
right in his skin, thinking his thoughts, using his 
body and limbs and lips and suffering through the 
love for Hilda which consumed him and which he 
knew to be hopeless. It was no pity for Nigel that 
I felt during last night's dream; it was my own 
passionate longing for the girl and no one else's 
of which I was aware. 

And now, by God! I don't care any longer how 
fully I'm identified with Nigel in these dreams. 
After the first one I decided that I didn't envy Nigel 
his love for Hilda and thanked my stars that she 
was only imaginary and that there was no chance 
of my coming across her in real life. But now — 
well, all I can say, is, I'd rather be Nigel than myself. 
He's in love with a girl that he can never get, while 
I'm free of any such complication of existence; but 
he's the luckier of the two. It's better to love a girl 
like Hilda as Nigel loves her, even though it means 
despair, than never to know what such love is. And 
now I know what it is. Last night, in my dream, I 
worshipped her — I, Noel Carton, and none of your 
Nigels. Nigel wasn't in it, except that my name 
was Nigel Carter for the purposes of the dream. It 
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was I, — I — I who talked with her, looked into her 
dear eyes, listened to her sweet voice, touched her 
little hand. 

Or was it Nigel after all? Did I dream last night 
that I was a man called Nigel Carter ; or is Nigel 
Carter now dreaming that he is a man called Noel 
Carton? Am I writing a novel? Is Nigel writing 
a journal? And Hilda? That golden head of hers, 
her kind brown eyes, do these things exist only in 
my fancy ; or does the girl live and breathe and go 
about even now among the London shops, buying 
dresses and hats against her proximate marriage 
with a Ronald of flesh and blood, while I am only 

No, that would be to lose her utterly. 

If in my dreams she's bound to Ronald, in my wak- 
ing hours I know that she's mine as she can never 
be Ronald's. Mine by virtue of my own creative 
act. I made her. And when I made her, by God 1 
I did a good bit of work. If I dream that, as Nigel, 
I love her and despair, as Noel I wake and love her 
and exult. My dream girl ! My dream love ! Ah ! 
but she is my very own. Sleeping, waking, my own. 

Ifs just as well that this book locks up and that 
I've got a safe hiding place for it. Josephine would 
be interested in these outpourings, could she see 
them. Fm rather interested in them myself, and 
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particularly in the way they outpour. I didn't know 
I could work myself into such an enthusiasm over 
anybody. While I wrote all that just now, my pen 
ran of itself. And now I look at it again I see its 
absurd, highfalutin stuff, not a bit the sort of thing 
I've been writing hitherto in this journal of mine. 
Now I call that odd. It's as if someone else had 
written it, not I at all. 

I wonder if many fiction-writers fill their journals 
with rhapsodies about their leading ladies. I should 
imagine not. Yet I've read of some novelist who 
was made positively ill by the necessity which he 
found laid upon him of writing the death 6i a 
character he had grown to love. Thackeray, was it ? 
with Old Esmond; or Dickens, perhaps, with Little 
Nell? It doesn't matter. But I can understand 
how he felt, whoever he was. These people that 
come out of one's brains grow monstrously real. 
And look at the General. I invented him, and yet 
there he sits every day in the window of my own 
Club in Pall Mall, smoking his cigar and keeping 
his weather eye lifting for the pretty gals. He's 
real enough, apparently, and yet what a simulacrum 
it is! ril be dashed if he's really half as real as 
Ronald Wantage. There's a fellow with blood and 
muscles in his body, a fellow who's taken Fortune 
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by the neck and shaken her till she gave him a gold- 
mine. He's done a man's job in the world and 
though it's only the world of fiction, he's a solider 
creature than the General, contemplating the Pall 
Mall of fact. Fact ? Fiction ? What's the essential 
difference? If God created fact, then he created the 
mind that breeds fiction. Fiction's only one step 
further in the creative process. 

Suppose Dickens made a chair one day and Pick- 
wick the next. The chair's fact ; Pickwick's fiction. 
But both existed originally in the thought of Dick- 
ens. It's only in the method by which they were 
produced that they differ. Each is a projection of 
Dicken's mind. And Pickwick's as real as any 
so-called historical characters. There's a whole 
literature devoted to Pickwick. Why! they can 
show you the very bed he slept in at Ipswich or 
some other place; just as every Tudor house in 
England can show you the bed Queen Elizabeth 
slept in. The history books say there was once a 
person called Queen Elizabeth. Dickens's book and 
a hundred others say there was once a person called 
Pickwick. In each case we've only the word of the 
authors of these books. There's rather more evi- 
dence of Elizabeth than of Pickwick, that's all. But 
in each case there's a bed. I'll bet Pickwick's a great 
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deal more real, to most people, than the Patriarch 
Abraham, who by the way, I understand, is con- 
sidered now, by the best scholars, to be bit of a 
myth. Hector and Achilles — did they truly live and 
drag one another round the walls of Troy, or was 
it only inside Homer's bald skull they did it Who 
can say ? Who cares ? You pays your money and 
takes your choice. Why ; they even say that Homer 
never lived at all, that he is the figment of the 
imagination of the anonymous gentleman who first 
collected together the heroic poetry of Greece, for 
not a word of which, probably, he himself was re- 
sponsible. And so, 1000 years hence, it's quite pos- 
sible that people will believe — ^honestly believe — 
Pickwick to have been a real man whose biography 
happened to be written by a Mr. Chickens, about 
whom nothing else is known and who is thought by 
the best scholars to be a pseudonym. 

Well, well, this is all very clever and literary but 
it isn't business. Chapter V is waiting to be written. 
To it, Noel or Nigel or whoever you are! To it! 

This second dream began in the dusk on a balcony 
that hung over a garden of the common London 
type — ^an oblong lawn, two brick walls and a back- 
ground of trees. A perspective of similar gardens 
and walls stretched away to right and left, and. 
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through the screen of trees, lit windows in a row 
of houses shone here and there. From the balcony 
an iron staircase descended to the lawn. The moon, 
three-quarters full, looked down upon the common- 
place scene. 

I sat in a rocking-chair. I was smoking a cigar 
and beside me, on a little table, were coffee-cups and 
two empty liqueur-glasses. Beyond the table, in a 
wicker armchair, sat Ronald Wantage, also smok- 
ing. The light from a window behind us, that gave 
onto the balcony, shone full upon him; for he had 
so placed himself that he could look right into the 
room. He had that perfectly contented appearance 
that marks the healthy man who has just dined well, 
whose cigar is a good one — ^mine was very good 
too— and who is gazing steadily at the girl he loves, 
the girl he is very soon to marry. I knew that Hilda 
was in there and Lady Anson. Jocelyn also. We 
were, in fact, dining with Lady Anson. (Sir Regi- 
nald, one remembers, is in America. ) However much 
you may be disinclined to pursue the acquaintance 
of a pushing woman and her husband, if that hus- 
band is so inconsiderate of your wishes as to drag 
you out of a burning theatre and next morning res- 
cue your niece from another kind of violent death, 
there is nothing for it but to swallow your principles 
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and, instead of dropping these persons, ask them to 
dinner. Lady Anson, then, had accepted the in- 
evitable and Jocelyn and I were her guests. 

This is what I was thinking as I became aware 
that I sat on that balcony, and I went on to wonder 
if Jocelyn was properly grateful to me for procur- 
ing her this valued invitation, or if she imagined 
that Lady Anson was really desirous of her com- 
pany. "It would," I reflected, "be just like Jocel)m 
to ignore my contribution to this result. She's so 
used to regarding me as a negligible quantity that 
it won't so much as occur to her that, but for my 
performances at that theatre and in the Park, she 
might have waited another thousand years for Lady 
Anson to make a move. I expect she feels herself 
just about launched at last, dining with the Lady 
of a real Christian baronet, and the Eighth Baronet 
at that. It would be rather too much to expect her 
to spoil her own satisfaction by thinking that any- 
thing but her own charms can be responsible." 

At this point in my reflections three slow chords 
were struck on a piano in the drawing-room behind 
me and Hilda began to sing. Though I had never 
heard her singing voice and did not even know that 
she sang, I didn't need Ronald's face to tell me that 
it was she. At the first pure note my heart gave a 
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great leap and a thrill of sheer ecstasy shot through 
me. Thereafter I sat very still, hearkening, heark- 
ening and praising God for the benison of that 
voice. It healed, it comforted, it soothed. It was 
a contralto, not strong, but clear and very true and 
sweet. It was like a cool breeze setting in from 
the sea after a day of great heat. It turned this 
filthy muck-heap of a world into a scented and well- 
ordered garden. It banished all trouble from a 
man's mind and filled it wholly with a quiet and 
blissful contentment. How is one to express such 
things? I don't know. I haven't succeeded and I 
can't. When the song ended I found that my face 
was wet with tears that had risen and fallen un- 
perceived. Such tears are happy. 

What the song was I don't know, though I knew 
it well. Years ago, when I was in Brittany fishing 
for trout, I often used to hear the peasant girls 
singing it as they went from their fields. It's a 
most simple air. Hilda sang it thrice over, quite 
simple. The words were Breton, I suppose, and 
their sense escaped me ; not that I tried to seize it. 
What were words and their meaning to me, who 
listened to things ineffable? 

It came to its end and at once Jocelyn said, 
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loudly and eagerly : "Oh thank you so much. That 
was exquisite. Who's it by ?" 

I suppose Jocelyn can't help saying and doing the 
things she says and does. They only represent the 
reactions of her hereditary outfit to her environ- 
ment ; she can't be reasonably blamed for not being 
an exception to a universal rule. But all this makes 
her no easier to bear. One may regret that such 
an hereditary outfit should have been exposed to 
such an environment; one may regret that the re- 
sult of one's own hereditary outfit reacting to one's 
own environment is that Josephine's environment 
now includes one's self, while one's own includes 
her; one may plead Necessity in one's defence (and, 
if one is honest, in hers) and decline to believe that 
Free Will has anything to do with the situation in 
which the two of you find yourselves ; but the fact 
remains that you're in it and that it's damnable. 
And so when Jocelyn does the things that Jocelyn 
has to do, one may as well accept them, as one ac- 
cepted the taste of Gregory's powder when one was 
a child. There was no avoiding the Gregory and 
one took it accordingly; it tasted just as beastly, 
for all that. Philosophy never yet made a toothache 
agreeable ; it can, however, help one not to waste too 
much time in grousing about the pain. 
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No, I don't blame Josq)hine for cutting in on 
the top of Hilda's song with her insincere thanks 
and her stupid question. I only hate her for it. 
She spoiled for me an unique moment. She spoils 
quite enough of my moments; that one she might 
have let alone. I hate her. I hate her. I wish her 
dead and buried and out of my existence. Always 
provided that she has made proper provision for me 
in her will. 

But this isn't getting Chapter V written. This 
is journalism. To your task, Nigel, to your task. 

I dreamed, then, that Hilda sang and that my 
wife Jocelyn complimented her on her singing and 
asked her the name of the composer and that I 
hated my wife Jocleyn for saying these fatuous 
things instead of keeping her mouth shut, as became 
her in the presence of a heavenly manifestation; 
Hilda replied that the song was in a book called 
Songs of Old France; and Jocelyn thanked her 
again and asked who was the publisher because she 
would like to get it, and Hilda said that Montague 
Ashe was the publisher, and Jocelyn said that Mou* 
tague Ashe was one of her dearest friends. I knew 
she was leading up to the revelation of her own 
musical gifts so that she should be asked to play 
some of the rotten little tunes in her own rotten 
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littie Song Cycle — ^mercifully she can't sing and 
knows it — but it didn't come off that time, which 
pleased me. 

The window was darkened and Hilda appeared 
on the balcony. She said : "You two have been out 
here gossiping quite long enough. Come in and 
make yourselves agreeable," 

Ronald rose obediently; he is the sort of man 
who is obedient while he is engaged. "Gossip- 
ing?" he said, "poor old Nigel's in no mood for 
that. His head's splitting. He's blind and dumb 
with it." 

"Oh, the poor thing!" she cried. "Then he must 
stay out here and keep quiet. I'll get you some- 
thing for it," she said to me. "Back in a moment," 
and she was gone. Ronald went into the room and 
prestunably made himself agreeable, for I heard 
Jocel)m's high pitched laugh two or three times 
before Hilda returned. 

Now I had nothing remotely resembling a head- 
ache. 

I had apparently told Ronald that I was suffering 
in that way. But why? Well, why do people say 
they have headaches when they haven't? To get 
out of doing something. What, then, had I got out 
of doing? Talking to Ronald, evidently. I must 
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have been silent. Ronald had remarked upon it, 
and I had given him the first excuse that had oc- 
curred to me. But why had I been silent? 

Thus in my dream, I groped backwards in search 
of an explanation which lay outside the boundaries 
of that dream. Why had I been silent; and with 
Ronald ? 

One reads of men who are attacked by sudden 
loss of memory, or rather, I suppose, a sudden per- 
ception of their surroundings. They find them- 
selves in a railway-carriage or sitting on a bench 
in a park or walking in country road, and they dis- 
cover that they don't know how they got there; 
sometimes they don't even know who they are. It 
must be a most disquieting experience. It was, to 
a lesser degree, mine at this moment. I knew that 
I was Nigel Carter and I knew that Jocelyn, my 
wife, and I were the guests of Lady Anson, and 
generally I could be said to be abreast of myself. 
But why had I been silent with Ronald? I wanted 
very much to know this. It worried me to find 
that my memory was blank where the cause of this 
hypothetical silence of mine was concerned. I be- 
gan to search and probe, anxiously. It is no doubt, 
interesting to be two people at once, but at times 
it's a little upsetting. These hiatuses that are apt 
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to gape in one's experience, due to previous tem- 
porary divorce of the twin personalities, make life 
rather over-full of puzzles. As Noel, I can fill them 
up for Nigel just as I please; but when I happen 
to be Nigel, it is not so easy to do it for myself. 
Nigel, being a creature of Noel's imagination, must 
refer everything to Noel, I have observed that, 
in my first dream, I was much more Nod than 
Nigel; in this, the second, however, these positions 
were reversed. And so when, as Nigel, I began to 
seek the cause of this silence of mine I had to go 
to work with the memory of Nigel, which was 
blank upon this point, rather than with the unfet- 
tered fancy of Noel, which could have provided me 
at once with half-a-dozen plausible and sufficient 
explanations. I find all this next to impossible to 
express; but I know what I mean, even if my lit- 
erary executor (when he edits this journal for pub- 
lication) finds himself compelled to suppress these 
passages. Some day I may try to get these ex- 
periences all down in a clearer shape; this must 
suffice for now. It's Chapter V I'm drafting, not 
a bit of dream psychology. 

Let it, then, serve when I say that presently — 
perhaps owing to some obscure and barely exercised 
influence emanating from me, Noel, his creator — 
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Nigel — ^that is to say, I — arrived at a hypothesis 
which was no sooner discovered than it became de- 
finite knowledge, recollection. Yes, I decided that 
only jealous dislike of Ronald could account for 
my deliberately not talking to him ; and on the in- 
stant I remembered that this precisely was the cause. 
I hated Ronald because he was handsome and lucky 
and rich and had won the love of a girl to whom 
my heart was lost, while I — ^but there was no need 
to elaborate the comparison between us. I hated 
him. I hated him. I believe I hate him — ^as I write 
— for the sake of that poor devil Nigel. 

Now observe: in my former dream I had felt 
nothing but affection for the man; jealous I was 
of his good fortune, no doubt, but the man himself 
I had loved, as Nigel, while, as Noel, I had been 
positively surprised to find what a first rate fellow 
I had imagined. 

And now, as Nigel, I hated him. Between the 
two dreams my love had turned to a hate that had 
struck me dumb in his company, incapable of bear- 
ing myself towards him with so much as common 
civility. And my excuse for my moroscness — ^this 
lying headache — ^he had swallowed it without a sin- 
gle suspicion. 

And why not? What reason could he have to 
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suppose that I had lied to him, that I had grown 
to hate him so that I could not easily bring myself 
to address a remark to him, that I loved the girl 
he is to marry, that I wished evil to him. I was 
his friend; my word was a thing to be accepted 
unquestioningly ; and if I said I had a headache, I 
had a headache. I might have gone on for long 
enough in pursuit of this train of thought, but 
suddenly Hilda appeared on the balcony. She had 
brought with her a handkerchief and eau de Cologne 
and a basin of tepid water. These she put on the 
table and then she said: ''Lie back in your chair 
and Fll put this over your eyes," and she began t« ^ 
make a compress for my headache, which didn't 
exist. 

I said : "I haven't got a headache." I could lie 
to Ronald, my friend, my enemy; I couldn't lie 
to her. 

"But," she exclaimed, "Ronald said '' 

"I know he did," I said. "I told him so. I 
didn't want to talk. I said the first thing that oc- 
curred to me. I couldn't tell him I didn't want to 
talk. I'm like that. It's a moody devil that cc»nes 
and possesses me sometimes. Your song's driven 
him out. Let's go in and make ourselves agree- 
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able." I rose. I didn't want to stay out there with 
her in the moonlight. That was Ronald's job. 

She sat down in the chair that had been Ronald's ; 
the light from the room shone full upon her. Her 
face was questioning me; her eyes were very seri- 
ous; but she had made up her mind to be patient 
with me. She thought she knew why I had been 
moody; she put it down to Jocelyn; she was ten 
thousand miles from putting it down to herself or 
she would never have said what she said now. 

"Ronald and I," she informed me, "want Mrs. 
Carter and you to come to our wedding. You 
see, if it hadn't been for you — ^but you don't like 
me to talk about that. Anyhow, we won't feel 
that we're properly married unless you give us your 
approval and support. So say you'll come." 

She couldn't guess what she was asking me to 
do, could she? and I couldn't tell her, could I? The 
knowledge of my impotence either to refuse or to 
explain a refusal maddened me. This, I felt, was 
rather more than I deserved. I believe I snarled 
at her, for I saw something like fear jump into her 
eyes as I spoke. 

"I don't," I said, "say what I'll do or what I 
won't do. My wife does that. Ask her. Ask her, 
I say." 
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She didn't affect to misunderstand me. Convention 
demands that a wife be regarded as the person whc 
decides what invitations she and her husband shall 
accept or decline. To her address such things are 
sent; by her replies are written. But everybody 
knows that she is, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, merely the agent of her husband and de- 
clares his will in the matter. My reply might there- 
fore have been inspired by an exaggerated tender- 
ness for my wife's dignity, which took no heed of 
civility in its method of expression ; in other words, 
I might have been taken simply to have adminis- 
tered an inconceivably and odiously crude rebuke. 
Hilda knew that championship of the Manners and 
Customs of Polite Society had no place in my 
thoughts. 

**You are detestable," she said, "and I hate you. 
Let it alone. Can't you let it alone for a minute? 
Pretend sometimes that you've got a little sdf-re- 
spect, if only for my sake. It's of course that she'll 
be asked; and if she says No that finishes it. But 
because I want to be sure, before I say anything 
to her about it, that you'll be glad if she accepts, 
you turn on me as if I were trying to hurt you. I 
wonder why I trouble about you." 

She was very angry and she looked superb, with 
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her eyes bright and her colour high. Next moment 
her face had softened and was all pity. She laid 
a hand on my arm. "You poor soul/' she said. "I 
do wish I could help." 

"You can't," I said. "For this life at any rate Fm 
damned. Perhaps they'll take that into considera* 
tion, later on. Shall we join the ladies?" 

"No," she said, "but will you care to come to 
our wedding? If you don't, that's enough. But 
we want you — ^please!" She put her hands together 
and begged, like a child, with drooped mouth. 
"Please do come to our wedding." What could I 
do but agree? In simple gratitude to me for what 
I had done she desired that I should share in her 
and Ronald's joy. Her wish was to prove to me 
that they were my friends. How could I tell her 
that she was adding to my damnation a torment 
beside which all that had gone before would seem 
delight? 

I nodded. "As you wish," I said. "If it will 
give you any pleasure." (But I would have cruci- 
fied myself to do that.) I had my reward; she 
clapped her hands. "Ah!" she purred. "You can 
be nice sometimes, you see." Nice, my God! 

Jocelyn stepped out onto the balcony. 

"I came to beg for another song," she began ; and 
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then : "Oh ! what a lovely moon !" she cried. "No 
wonder the balcony's popular. Lady Anson must 
see it. Lady Anson," she called through the win- 
dow, "it's heavenly out here. Do, do come and 
see the moon. Mr. Wantage, make Lady Anson 
come out and see the moon.'* 

Lady Anson appeared followed by Ronald. She 
approved the moon. Chairs were demanded, lugged 
out. The whole party settled down on the balcony. 
Nothing more was said about Hilda's singing. Joce- 
lyn's purpose had been effected. She proceeded to 
make herself horribly affable all round. 

In the car, going home, it was another story. 
She had really supposed that a man of my age 
might know better than to hold tete-A-tete talks 
with an engaged girl, out on a balcony in the moon- 
light, and under the very nose of her fiancS. She 
gave me the credit for having acted thoughtlessly; 
indeed, nothing but thoughtlessness could explain 
such an outrageously stupid performance. What 
must Lady Anson have thought? What must Mr. 
Wantage have thought ? What she, Jocelyn, thought, 
didn't, of course, matter. Well, she had had to 
do her best in a very difficult, if not painful, situa- 
tion. If I chose to isolate myself and Miss Rundle 
on the balcony there was nothing left but to bring 
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the rest of the party to us. She made no accusa- 
tions against anybody ; she would scorn to do any- 
thing so low ; the whole thing had been just a piece 
of senselessness; but she trusted — and she desired 
— ^and she begged . So she flowed on. 

I said nothing. What would have been the use? 
Josephine is beyond expression vile. To defend 
myself would have been to seem to defend Hilda. 
Hilda is not to be defended against a Josephine. 
Her name is not to be bandied about in any dis- 
cussion of the kind, into which my good wife may 
seek to draw me. Only with the silence of con- 
tempt can one meet the poison that these virtuous 
women spit. I said nothing. But if I had told her 
what I was thinking, it might have surprised her. 

After that this dream ceases to have any interest 
whatever. I remembered an interminable drive — 
though it can not have lasted very long, for Lady 
Anson lives, it appears, in Camden Hill — I remem- 
ber opening the door for Jocelyn and seeing her 
go straight up the steep stairs at the end of the 
narrow hall. I remember following her dejectedly up 
two flights, with the grim Piranesis all the way on 
my right hand side. I seem, also, to remember going 
into my bedroom and turning on the light and un- 
dressing and getting into my bed and reading some 
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chapters of a very dull turf novel called "The Also- 
ran" by somebody called Hospital Cabbage — ^I even 
remember thinking this name an unusual one. I 
remember turning out the light and putting my 
head on the pillow. And I remember quite dis- 
tinctly going to sleep and being asleep. Perhaps 
this last is a little interesting. 

When I woke of that sleep I was Noel Carton 
again and my love for Hilda and my despair were 
alike a dream. 

And now, strangely, that love persists. It's ab- 
surd; it's fantastic; but it's true. I love her. I 
love her. I long to see her again — ^to hear her voice, 
to sense her nearness to me — as Dives in hell longed 
for water. To be with her again! Welcome de- 
spair, if I can be with her again! It is so lonely 
to be awake. 

Yet, it has its compensations, too. For awake, 
I am in control of these events. Yes, awake, I am 
in control. That is a goodly thought. Perhaps my 
brave Ronald, you had better go carefully. You 
had better not look so fatuously content when you 
gaze through drawing-room windows. You had 
better not be too sure of your luck. Has it ever 
occurred to you, my fortunate fellow, that you arc 
entirely in my hands? There's many a slip, eh? 
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June istlk 

It's a funny jumble of stuff that I wrote yester- 
day. I've just read it over. I set out to write the 
dream which will be Chapter V when I can set my- 
self to the job of transmuting it from the first per- 
son singular into the third. Well, the stuff of 
Chapter V is there, but what a lot of extra weight 
it carries! One would say that I was a good deal 
less interested, when I wrote it, in the Fortunes of 
Nigel than in my own complicated and quite ex- 
traneous psychological experiences. The Journal 
encroaches shockingly upon the Novel. This must 
stop. The Novd's the Thing. The Journal's only 
— ^but what is the Journal anyhow ? I began it, of 
course, simply to get my pen going upon something, 
no matter what Fd got the idea of writing a novel 
and I'd never written a line of anything like fiction. 
A journal seemed the simplest way of breakmg my 
hand in. That Man-o'-Letters wheeze wasn't sin- 
cere ; it was just a flourish — ^fiction if you like. I'd 
made up my mind to write something and that oc- 
curred to me and down it went. I found writing 
easier than I'd expected— especially the Journal 
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stuff; and it gave me a sort of satisfaction, too, to 
put down my inmost thoughts about Josephine and 
what not, in black and white, even though many 
of them were invented ad hoc. And now this Jour- 
nal's getting the upper hand with me. I write and 
think Journal when I ought to be writing and think- 
ing Novel. It's queer. Queer! Fm getting more 
interested in myself than in my hero. It's these 
dreams. They're so damned real. When I wake 
out of them, it costs me a conscious effort to under- 
stand that I'm not Nigel Carter, that it's Josephine 
not Jocelyn with whom I am going to breakfast, 
that there are no Piranesis on the wall of the stair- 
case which I shall presently descend, that I am, in 
short, at No. 15 Eaton Crescent and not at No. 25 
Eccleston Place. And look at me, sick with love 
for my own heroine, glorying in the torment of this 
love, mad jealous of this imaginary Mr. Wantage, 
even telling him darkly that his destiny is mine to 
decide and that he isn't married yet ! It's fantastic. 
It's farcical, it's crazy; but it's fascinating. I be- 
lieve I'd be wiser to stop it and bum this infernal 
book; but I'm too curious to see how things shape 
themselves. Is that wedding, for instance, going to 
take place? I don't know. I say, I don't know. 
It's for me to settle. If it does, I shall be at it; 
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for Jocelyn*s going to accept the invitation. That's 
decided, at any rate. She means to freeze on to 
the man with the gold mine and she's found out 
that Hilda's mother was cousin to a Viscount 
There's no question of her declining. And if she 
goes, Nigel goes. I have a sort of idea that some- 
thing may happen when we all get down into Somer- 
set and I want to be on the spot if it does. Hush! 
Not a word ! 

The General, by the way, has lodged his com- 
plaint against me with the Committee. I received 
a letter this morning from the Secretary asking 
me to come to his room at my early convenience 
so that I might have an opportunity of stating my 
side of the affair. I went to see the gentleman this 
afternoon. It will be all right. I explained that I 
have been suffering dreadfully of late from nerves 
and insomnia and have got into a thoroughly edgy 
and jumpy state ; that it startled me to find General 
Badgworthy standing there when I opened the door ; 
and that if I spoke roughly to him, it is to be at- 
tributed to my condition of health. I have tendered 
my apologies in writing to the old toad, via the 
Secretary, and nothing more will be heard of it, I 
understand. But that won't prevent the General from 
talking. He's been telling his story, of course, into 
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all sorts of receptive ears; and I suppose everybody 
believes that I was drunk. Already I've surprised 
some covert glances and whisperings; and one old 
boy actually trotted away from the newsboard when 
he saw me coming towards it. Or p'raps they think 
I'm going dotty, like my old Uncle Enderby. Stupid 
asses ! I hate the whole smug lot of them. A place 
like that Club is a perpetual temptation to outrage- 
ous conduct. Often when I go into the library 
after lunch, to get a novel out of the Mudie box, 
and see that half dozen of dull men lying in those 
big leather chairs round the fire, sleeping off their 
food and wrapped securely in the silence which the 
printed cards impose,— often I think how merry it 
would be to burst a paper bag on one of their blast- 
ed bald heads, or to favour them with one or two 
shrill pipes on a bobby's whistle or to set a rattle 
going or to throw a lighted riprap in among their 
stretched legs. However, these desires must be 
suppressed, because I don't want to get the boot. 
Josephine pays my subscription to this Club, be- 
cause she imagines that it's exclusive and it gratifies 
her to be able to drag my membership of it into 
her conversation occasionally. But if I should be 
invited, for any reason, to resign, it would be Good- 
bye to Clubland for me. And though I hate the 
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place, it has its conveniences. The billiard mark- 
er's quite a good chap, too. 

Now what about Chapter VI? Do I dream it 
to-night or shall I have to invent it to-morrow ? 

Bed for me. As for you, book mine — up the 
chimney with you. 
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June ipth. 

This novel of mine refuses to write itself other- 
wise than in the first person singular. Nigel insists on 
becoming "I." Seven separate attempts have I made 
to carry on the narrative as I begin it and every 
single one has been a tedious failure. Not a scrap 
of life anywhere to be discovered. It is as if I, 
Noel Carton, found no longer any interest in re- 
cording the acts and thoughts of somebody else. At 
any rate, no sooner do I begin to write Chapter VI 
as, for example, I have written — "Nigel and Joce- 
lyn went down into Somerset three days before the 
date fixed for Hilda's wedding/' than I find that I 
am not caring in the slightest whether they did or 
didn't. I plod on, however, as becomes the good 
and conscientious fictionist, telling myself that in- 
spiration is perspiration and that nobody can hope 
to avoid a certain number of these pedestrians' pas- 
sages. And perhaps I get a page done. At this I 
stare for a while stupidly and then I take it and 
rend it into small pieces, and, if I don't turn the 
job up there and then, try again — ^with the same 
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result. Seven times this has happened in the last 
four days. By putting down these dreams as they 
happened to me, I seem to have acquired an unes- 
capably personal view of this tale of mine; and 
when I write about "Nigel" I feel as if I were be- 
ing infernally left out of things. Who the deuce 
is this "Nigel" anyhow, that he should expect me 
to record his adventures and not have them myself? 
Who is he? Why he's just what I choose he shall 
be, isn't he? He's my puppet. I pull his little 
strings for him. I send him out to dinner, I cause 
him to behave in a notable fashion among wild 
horses. I hang his staircase with Piranesis for him. 
He thinks his unpleasant wife has decided whether 
or no they shall attend that wedding. He's all 
wrong. / decided what she should decide. I — I — I. 
He thinks he's in love with a slim red-haired girl 
called Hilda Rundle. He's mistaken. / have that 
honour. It's my despair that he feels, my body 
that thrills to her voice, my eyes that follow her 
about in rooms and other places. No I'm wrong. 
It isn't Nigel that insists on becoming "I." It's I 
that insist on becoming "Nigel." It's not the two 
dream-chapters III and V that will have to be re- 
written to conform with Chapter I, II and IV ; it's 
they that will have to be rewritten to conform with 
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the dreams of III, V and VI, this last one I've 
just done and am going to fair copy now, so far as 
it goes. What a stirabout it all is! 

It's those two dreams of mine that have brought 
this to pass. They've accustomed me to thinking 
of Nigel in the first person. If I'd had had another 
of them I should have found no difficulty in writ- 
ing Chapter VI. And it's the Journal, I expect too. 
It nourishes my egoism. If I meant to write this 
Novel in the third person I did foolishly to begin 
the Journal at all. But I've not had another dream. 
God knows I've tried, for the idea of that girl 
possesses me. No good. One — ^two— three — four 
of the tablets I took last night. No good. Dead, 
blind sleep, that's all. 

To-night, however, I've been trying to dream 
style on Qiapter VI and it's worked. The moment 
I began "J^^^X^ ^^^ I went down into Somerset," 
I knew that all was well. I was keen again. The 
thoughts began to come and they went on coming. 
I just ousted Nigel, left him in London to get on 
as best he might and went down into Somerset with 
Jocdyn by the one o'clock from Paddington. I 
hope Nigel was grateful to me. Four days' holiday 
from Jocelyn's society is no small accommodation. 
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But what would Josephine say to it, if she knew. 
Here's Qiapter VI at any rate, as far as it's 
done. Comment later. There's food enough for 
comment^ too, good Lordl 
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CHAPTER VI 

JocELYN and I went down into Somerset three dear 
days before the date fixed for Hilda's wedding. We 
travelled first class, because Jocelyn expected to be 
met, if not by Hilda or Ronald, then by a coach- 
man or a chauffeur. Jocelyn was agreeable all the 
way; she was enormously pleased to be going to 
visit at the Rundles' house. Real country people, 
the Rundles. Leigh, their ancestral home, is given 
a whole paragraph in Jocelyn's club's Guide to So- 
merset, so she told me during the journey. She had 
told me before, but perhaps she had forgotten; or 
perhaps she thought that I had forgotten. At any 
rate the other people in the carriage didn't, probably, 
know. She gave me and them quite an account of 
Leigh. She hoped we would be put in the West 
Wing, because that had a view over the Italian Gar- 
den and the Lake. It was an admirable exhibition 
of joceling. 

Hilda met us at the station with a big dark-green 
car, and a dog-cart for our luggage. Nothing to 
do but to get in and race off. Hilda drove. Joce- 
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lyn's sense of propriety made her elect to sit in 
front. I had the back seat to mjrself. Hilda wore 
a biscuit-coloured dust coat and a very small hat 
of dark-blue leather and dark-blue gauntlets. Her 
slender hands just rested on the wheel and she lay 
back easily in her seat, the perfect mistress of 
the great purring machine that was hustling us over 
the road. Josephine, nervous and tense as she al- 
ways is in a car that's going more than four miles 
an hour, sat fat and lumpy, crouched and quite rigid, 
glaring ahead through the wind-screen. She an- 
swered jerkily and irritably, and often at random, 
to what Hilda said to her. Hilda quickly noticed 
that she was scared, and at once reduced the speed. 
There was my Hilda; kind, kind — unfailingly. 

After that Jocelyn made rather a better fist at 
the conversation and relaxed her pose a little. Her 
anxiety lest she should be killed no longer made her 
quite forget her anxiety to be a success. What they 
said to one another I couldn't hear and didn't try. 
I was too busily, too happily, too miserably occupied 
in comparing them. Ah I but it was good to fill my 
eyes once again with the glory of Hilda's hair. And 
now and then she laughed. Is her laugh the most 
beautiful thing she has? I don't know. There are 
so many and they're all so beautiful. Jocelyn, still 
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apprehensive, never laughed once, I thank my God, 
all the way to Leigh. 

Our road lay through the bottom of a deep valley 
of woods, where ran a trout-stream of the usual 
West Coimtry type, pool and stickle following 
stickle and pool, with an occasional long still reach 
above a weir and alder bushes thick on the banks. 
It had been long enough since I'd fished such a 
water — or any water for that matter. Josephine 
has always had something better for me to do than 
fishing. But the sight of the trout, rising busily, 
revived the old lust for their blood and I swore that, 
if there was a rod to be borrowed at Leigh, Td be 
the death of a few fish before I went back to Lon- 
don. This same stream, I knew, flowed through 
the park of Leigh House. 

After a drive of some ten miles we saw the val- 
ley begin to open out and at once the house — ^a 
long, low, white building — ^appeared, half-way up 
a hill-side. It was set in the middle of grass land, 
scattered with fine timber. The terraces of the gar- 
den dropped down the hill towards the river and, 
further on, the lake glinted among trees. A gra- 
cious scene ; a right home for my precious girl. She 
fits it as her hand fits its glove. In her face is all 
its peace and beauty and repose and happiness; to 
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her eyes it has given of its benignity; its smile is 
on her mouth; her laughter expresses its essential 
joy. The tranquil life of generations of dwellers 
in such a place is wanted for the breeding of such 
women. They are the best thing England makes. 
They grow out of her soil, straight, and strong and 
slender, as grow the young beeches. It is beyond 
the power of a parvenu family, like mine, to pro- 
duce such a creature. Five hundred years hence, 
perhaps, if the Cartons are clever and hold what 
they have won, some such miracle may appear 
amongst us. Time is requisite and time is a thing 
that you can't write cheques for. Race, race; in 
girl or thoroughbred there's nothing like it. 

The wedding was to be a very quiet one and 
there were to be only a few guests in the house 
beside ourselves — ^Lady Anson ; an Uncle John and 
an Aunt Sylvia, whose other name was Denham- 
Byng; their daughter Jane, who was to be Hilda's 
only bridesmaid ; Hilda's godfather, an ancient man 
called Cooper; a little fat German called Kraut, 
who had taught her to sing; and a pleasant- faced 
spinster called Young, who had been her governess. 

The compliment to us was, of course, prodigious. 
Uncle John was a clergyman and he was to help, 
or more properly speaking "assist," the local Vicar 
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in the church. Hilda's father, her brother Bill, a 
cocky subaltern, vastly handsome, completed the 
house party. The Vicar and his wife and Ronald's 
unmarried sister Grace, a handsome young woman 
verging on her thirties, came to dinner on the even- 
ing of our arrival. I took in Aunt Sylvia. Old 
Rundle led Jocelyn forth. He was a charming old 
man and he said what he had to say to me — I 
mean his gratitude about the fire and the rest of it 
— in the handsomest and yet the simplest way. He 
was entirely cordial, yet he didn't overdo it by a 
word. His emotion was deep, but he had it abso- 
lutely in control. And he didn't attempt anything 
until we were quite alcme together. This was after 
Hilda had given us tea and had taken Jocelyn up 
to her room. Then he said his bit and I said mine 
and the thing was over and we could fall to talking 
of other matters. With Jocelyn, too, he was de- 
lightful. You would never have guessed that he 
knew us to be complete outsiders. Even I was al- 
most deceived, at times, during our stay, so wholly 
delighted he seemed to have us in his house. The 
thing, however, was impossible, quite. But that's 
race again. 

Hilda was naturally very busy, and we didn't 
see a great deal of her Of course I was glad. It 
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was bad enough, for me, to be there at all. I made 
an early bid for one of the young Bill's rods and 
some of his tackle and a pair of waders, and each 
day after breakfast I made for the river. There I 
could find a partial anaesthetic for my pain. It's 
odd what virtue, in this sort, lies in the attempt to 
capture a few tiny fishes out of a brook. It was 
a good stream, full of very shy trout, heavily bushed, 
the water very low and clear as gin — difficult as 
anyone could wish! But Bill's rod was a gem, seven 
foot long, four ounces in weight, and it would cut 
into the wind most amazing. Also his gut was of 
the finest and his flies of the best. I had a happier 
time than I could have thought possible to me. The 
first day I got fifteen. I hadn't forgotten how to 
fish. Bill actually showed symptoms of respect for 
me, and, when he found that I had lost only one 
fly during my first day under the bushes, he did me 
the honour to inform me that I seemed to know 
something about angling 

Jocelyn spent her days, presumably, with the 
other female guests, for Uncle John and Bill were 
out after the trout like myself; Kraut (so Jocelyn 
told me) did nothing but play the piano in the bil- 
liard-room all day; and old Cooper spent his time 
mostly with old Rundle. What the women thought 
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of my spouse I can't imagine, but she always seemed 
quite pleased with herself. She resented, however, 
the presence of Miss Young. Music-master Kraut, 
being a foreigner with long hair, she didn't mind. 
He had the appearance of a genius and he was a 
man, anyhow. But Miss Young, an ex-governess, 
was another matter. Jocelyn thought it very strange 
that the Rundles should invite such a person to stay 
with them, particularly for such an event as Hilda's 
wedding. Jocelyn did. 

Only on one single occasion was I unable not to 
be alone with Hilda. It happened in this way : 

About half a mile from the house an ancient 
stone bridge carries one of the Exmoor bridle-tracks 
across the river. Under this bridge is the head of 
a long, deep and glassy pool, floored with slabs of 
red rock and closely hedged with alders and hazels. 
This pool can only be fished by wading up its right 
side, where there is a narrow shelf about two feet 
under water. I had discovered this place during 
my first day on the stream and, among the many 
trouts which it harboured, I had marked, risen and 
missed one notable fellow very little short of a 
pound in weight. His station, when he fed, was 
about a yard below the centre of the arch, where 
ran such current as the pool could show ; though he 
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occasionally made a little tour of the still water on 
either side. It had been about three o'clock in the 
afternoon when I first saw him. The stm came 
through a gap in the trees and lit him up most beau* 
ti fully. It may be less difficult to take a fish when 
he lies in shadow than when the sun is on him, 
but it's not nearly so interesting. A true angler 
only rejoices in conditions that tell in favour of the 
trout he proposes to kill ; for angling is not, as many 
people seem to think, the crude job of catching 
fishes, but the Art, rather, of Surmounting the 
Unsurmountable. 

It is, therefore, in no way surprising that the 
hour of three found me, on my second day, in- 
sinuating my feet and legs into the lower end of 
this same long, still pool. The trout were hard at 
it and I had one or two out almost at once. Then 
I began to work my way upwards. In such a 
place it is essential to move very cautiously so as 
to avoid sending waves across the still surface, 
which alarms the fish. So I crawled along 
an inch at a time, keeping low and holding my rod 
behind me. The side of the pool on which I was 
made an obtuse angle and at the point of this angle 
a thick little bush projected ; but by ducking my head 
it was possible to get under the thing without leav- 
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ing my friendly ledge and thus I passed the bush 
with my eyes looking into my own waistcoat but- 
tons. When I raised them again the bridge was 
for the first time in view. My pounder was in po- 
sition and, as my eyes fell on him, he todc a fly. 
A sound of talking made me look upwards. 

Hilda and Ronald sat on the parapet with their 
backs to me. His arm was round her body; her 
head lay on his shoulder. I was within 1 5 yards of 
them. 

Now it was one thing to work my way along a 
narrow ledge two feet under water, while at the 
same time I crept, bent double, beneath and through 
the thick branches of a hazel bush — ^it was one thing 
to do all this, unsuspected by these two people. It 
was quite another to reverse this performance. The 
branches of the bush grew pointing a little up- 
stream, thus favouring the movements of anyone 
who should try to pass them from below. I had 
come through without much trouble and with very 
little noise. But as I was now placed, these same 
branches bristled against my course, did I try to 
make the return journey. It was impossible to hope 
that I could do it without creating a considerable 
disturbance, however cautiously I might move. And 
the thought of being discovered in such a posture, 
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crawling guiltily away, by those lovers was simply 
odious. On the other hand it was almost as bad 
to remain where I was. True, so longj as they did 
not look behind them I was safe, and so long as I 
kept still they might not look behind them. But if 
I attempted to go away, it was a thousand to one 
that they must become aware of me. To advance 
and hide beneath the bridge was a third possible 
alternative, but a thoroughly unwelcome one. Sup- 
pose they turned and saw me stealing up on them, 
an inch at a time ! The position was utterly abomin- 
able. Whatever I did must seem wrong, if I were 
seen. I visualised myself entering upon my ex- 
planations and I grew hot and cold and hot again 
by turns. Since immobility seemed the course least 
certain to bring me to disaster, I remained where 
I was. So did they remain where they were. Noth- 
ing was further from their thoughts than to be 
gone. Time passed. Every now and then he kissed 
her. The stream laughed an accompaniment to the 
murmur of their love-taUc. Time passed. I was 
not perfectly clear of the bush and I still crouched 
a little — I dared not straighten my body lest I make 
some rustle that should betray me. My attitude 
presently became agonising. And conceive the tor- 
ment of my wretched, jealous heart. 
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The situation is, technically, a comic one. On 
the stage it would provdce much laughter, I believe, 
if it could be arranged. It did not amuse me thea 
It does not amuse me now. It was hell, and the 
memory of it is hell. If I had not loved the girl 
it would have been sufficiently horrid; but upon the 
grotesque apprehension of a fatal discovery (which 
never left me) and the growing physical discom- 
fort of my cramped and rigid attitude was heaped 
the bitterness of seeing her in his arms. It is only 
to a poor, ludicrous devil like me that such a thing 
could happen. Well, it served me right. What 
business had I to dare to love her ? I did not know 
that I could hate as, while my torment endured, I 
hated Ronald Wantage. 

It came to an end at last. She stirred and sat up 
and away from him, glanced at her watch, rose to 
her feet, turned and looked down into the pool be- 
low her. "Oh," she said. "A monstrous trout." 
Ronald, still seated, brought his head and shoulders 
round to see. "That's a bit of a fish!" he said. 
"I must tell Nigel about him." As he spoke he 
snatched with his hand in the air. "Look — ^see" 
he said and spread his fingers. A bluebottle fell 
into the water. The big trout wolfed it. Hilda 
gave her chuckling laugh. "Do it adain," she cried 
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and dapped her hands. "No, Hilda, do it now. 
Pease nice man, cats fy for Hilda." His hand 
swept through the air and he gave her what she 
had demanded. "Now then, trout," she said. "Open 
your mouf and shut your eye, and see what the 
King will send you." She dropped the fly, leaning 
over eagerly to see what happened. 

The trout obliged. She screamed with d^ight. 
"Hilda do it addn'' she said. "Hilda ikes dis 
game." He caught her to him. "You absurd, darl- 
ing, beautiful thing," he cried and they kissed. "I 
must get back to my duties," she said. "Enough 
of this dalliance. I'll take you as far as the road." 
They went away. They had not seen me. I was 
saved. And I felt the most miserable cad on earth. 

Now, because I am a fisherman, I did not leave 
the water and put up my rod and go home. Sen- 
tence of death pronounced upon me would not have 
made me leave that rising pounder. I took off the 
fly I had been using and I put on a big black hackle, 
the thing the most like a bluebottle that I had about 
me. First cast I was into him. He ran straight 
up under the bridge taking out ten feet of line with 
him ; then he turned and dashed back down stream 
into the pool, boring for his life towards the rocks 
at the bottom. I hauled in the slack and kept Him 
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up. He ran again, jumped twice, bored, ran, 
jumped and then we settled down to it. Further 
details of that battle may be omitted; it is enough 
that I won it. Presently I slipped the net tmder him 
and lifted him clear of the water. 

"Hurrah !" cried Hilda from the bridge. I looked 
up and there she stood. The road, I judged, must 
be very near at hand. 

"Hullo," I said cunningly. "Where did you 
spring from ?" I detached the hook from my trout's 
lips. 

"Fve been seeing Ronald part way home," she 
said. "I expect that's the trout we were feeding 
on bluebottles only a few moments ago. There 
can't be two of that size in this pool Pour trout 
He'll eat no more bluebottles." 

"Yes, he shall," I said. I put him back in the 
water and he swam slowly away. 

"Oh!" she exclaimed horrified. "You mustn't" 

"I have," I said. "You were sorry for him. 
That's enough for me." 

She didn't pursue the subject "What sport?" 
she asked. I waded up to the bridge, climbed out 
on to the bank and emptied my bag at her feet. 
There were seventeen trout, not one, as it happened, 
under eight inches and two of them went the half 
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pound. For Exmoor water it was quite a tidy per- 
formance. 

"Splendid!" she said. **But Bill teUs me you're 
a great fisherman. " 

"It seems as if I did remember something about 

it/' I said. "But this little rod of his " We 

talked fishing for a while. Her ignorance of the 
subject was considerable. 

This was the first word I'd had with her alone 
since our talk on the balcony, about three weeks 
before, though I'd been in her company two or three; 
times in London after that. There had been a 
Ranelagh-party organised by Lady Anson, and we 
happened to meet once at Lords and Jocelyn had 
given a motor-party to St. Albans for lunch. Hilda 
had been too busy with her dressmaker and shop- 
ping to do very much gadding about in the day- 
time and Jocelyn's nerve for the theatre was gone. 
Also Hilda knew a lot of people in London and her 
evenings were pretty full. So, one way and an- 
other, we hadn't seen very much of our friends and 
when we had been with them Jocelyn's eyes had 
never ceased reminding me of what she trusted — 
and desired — ^and begged. I had no intention giv- 
ing her a chance of repeating her balcony perform- 
ance. God knows, besides. I had small wish to 
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isolate Hilda and myself. I was resigned to hope- 
lessness ; I never thought of anything else ; my love 
was a madness for which I must pay; but I paid 
a little less dearly if I did not talk to the girl. 
If I had my way I would never have seen her 
again. But Jocelyn's social ambitions had decreed 
that I must. And here we were, alone together 
once more. We talked, I say, about fishing. As 
good a subject as another; one, at any rate, on 
which I could talk with some confidence. It was 
evident that, as an angler, I had her admiration. 
Bill, an expert, had pronounced me an expert. I 
think she knew that it would please me if she pre- 
tended to be impressed by my superiority, in this 
direction, to other men. So it did. I wallowed in 
her admiration for my power to catch a few little 
fishes. Being thoroughly unaccustomed to admira- 
tion from anybody, from Hilda I lapped it up, com- 
ical poor fool that I was. It was sweet, sweet. 
She asked me to give her a demonstration in the 
shallow above the bridge, where some trout were 
rising. I demonstrated. I showed off. I exhibited 
my vast skill and my rare cunning. I cast a line 
of prodigious length, I delivered my fly with as- 
tounding accuracy and lightness. I became a Super- 
Angler. I fished for her amazement. And I prayed 
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— ^literally, I prayed to God — that a fish might take 
my fly. Nevertheless a fish did. I struck and after 
a short struggle the fish was mine. I measured 
it on my landing; seven inches! It was just size- 
able. Upon the bridge there was applause. I un- 
hooked the fish and returned it to its stream. This 
was pure swagger. Had I been alone I should have 
killed the fish and put it in my bag. But now I 
must needs show Hilda what a splendid sportsman 
I was. Pitiful! She cried: "But it was quite a 
good one." I turned and shook my head. "A little 
thing/' I said contemptuously, meaning her to un- 
derstand that I only killed a very small percentage 
of the fishes I caught. Pitiful ! "There's a better 
one in that eddy/' I said and t>egan to get out line 
again. As I live, the fish in question rose to me 
and held. It was a fish. It ran and jumped and 
made a fine show and I helped it. I made the very 
most of it. I could have netted it a full minute be- 
fore I did. Pitiful! It was the best I had had that 
morning, sort of the big one that I had turned in 
because she had been sorry for it. Hilda's admira- 
tion for me was open and vocal again. Again I 
wallowed in it I lapped it up. I poured it over 
myself. And I entirely forgot to thank God for 
sending me these two fishes. Why should I dissi- 
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pate my energies by thanking God, while Hilda was 
exclaiming at the size, shape and colour of the 
trout I had snared for her delight. 

And all the time I was thinking : "She left Ron- 
ald to go home and attend to her duties. Yet here 
she stays, watching me fish. She left Rotiald and 
she stays with me." Pitiful! 

''Well," she said at last, "I must be off ; but first 
I've got a proposal to make to you. You and Ron- 
ald and I are going to be good friends. I want 
you to call me Hilda, and I want to call you Nigel. 
What do you say ? Ronald wishes it." 

That enraged me. I didn't want to be a brother 
to her, and I didn't want Ronald's permission for 
anything that I might decide to do. "And my wife ?" 
said I with a laugh — ^a nasty laugh — "do you and 
Ronald want to call her Jocelyn?" 

She flushed with the anger she suppressed and I 
knew she was asking herself why she wasted her 
time and sympathy on me. But she was patient. 
She met my eye steadily, and, "Yes," she said, "we 
do." 

"Have you suggested it to her?" I enquired. 

She lost her patience then. She stamped her foot 
at me. "No," she cried, "I haven't. And I don't 
believe I will now. But why do you make every- 
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thing so hard for me? Don't you realise that I'm 
grateful to you and that I want — I want ?" 

"You want to show it" 

"Yes," she cried, "I do. Why shouldn't I ? I 
am grateful. And why do you always rebuff me? 
Why do you always insist on her so? Why can't 
you let her alone? She's there; we know it. If 
we're to be friends we've got to reckon with her 
and we've got to include her to some extent. I 
make no pretence with you. I don't like her and 
I don't wonder you're not happy with her. But Ron- 
ald likes you and so do I — ^though sometimes I can't 
see why I do — and I'm sorry for you and I want 
to be your friend; I want you and Ronald not to 
lose one another again. And I don't see why you 
can't forget occasionally that you're unhappily mar- 
ried. You seem to take a sort of pride in being 
dependent on a woman you don't care for. If I 
could only despise you, it would be easy for me; 
I wouldn't bother a rap about you. But I can't de- 
spise you. I ought to, but I can't; and you know 
why. Your living on your wife is your own busi- 
ness. I don't see how you can do it; but it's your 
own business, not mine. But when I offer you my 
friendship it's not necessary to remind me that 
you're married. I know it, do you understand? I 
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know it. And Fm prepared to be as nice to her 
as ever I can be. Oh! you annoy me, you annoy 
me. For Heaven's sake, don't look ironical like 
that.'' 

Here she paused, absolutely, I think, for breath. 
There were tears of vexation in her eyes, because, 
I believe, she couldn't hate me and have done with 
it And all because I had pulled her off a bolting 
horse. However, I had had enough of it. 

"So," I said, "you want to be my friend?" 

"Of course I do," she replied. "Haven't I said 
so?" 

"But," I asked slowly, "suppose I don't want to 
be yours." I met her glance steadily. 

Her eyes grew big and she went quite pale. "What 
do you mean?" she demanded. And then "Oh!" 
she cried and shrank back from me, quickly, putting 
up a hand against me. 

"You see," I said. "Do you still think that Ron- 
ald is wise in wishing that we should use one an- 
other's Christian names?" 

She said, "This is frightful" 

"For me." I said. "Yes." 

"No," she said. "For me too. I had no thought 
— I had no suspicion — and I have " 

"So long," I interrupted, "as you love Ronald, 
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it's all right. / sha'n't worry you. But perhaps 
you may now find it in your heart to drop Jocclyn, 
after we go away from here. It won't be easy, 
but you can manage it, if you wi^. And if you 
have any sort of pity for me, you will wish it." 

"Yes," she stammered, "yes, of course. Of course 
I'll do it. Oh my God, how dreadful this is ! What 
a brute Accident can be. Why had I to give you 
this pain? And you saved my life. But of course 
I'll do what you ask. Yes, certainly, I must." 

"Understand me," I said. "After to-morrow I 
don't want ever to see you again, or Ronald either. 
Happiness and I haven't been acquainted for many 
years and I don't ask for anything, now, but as lit- 
tle wretchedness as possible. You can do some- 
thing to make my life a bit less unbearable than it is. 
If you drop Jocelyn, Ronald will soon learn to do 
without my society. He may try to keep the thing 
up, with me, apart from you and her, but he won't 
try long. I hate to lose him" (there I lied to her), 
"but I dread too much to keep him. The man you 
love is not a friend for me." 

She was silent, and still her eyes dwelt upon me 
with a sort of terror. 

"You do love him ?" I said gently. I wanted to 
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hear it from her own lips. I wanted my madness 
killed. I swear I had no other thought. 

Again she put up a hand as if to thrust me away. 
"Of course I love him/' she cried. "How dare 
you ask me such a thing? Of course I love him. 
Fm going to marry him to-morrow, aren't I ? How 
could I not love him? Oh!" she went on, "let me 
go. Let me go. I think I hate you." And she 
turned and fled from me across the bridge and up 
the bridle path till she was lost to my sight round 
a turning. 

As for me, I stood looking after her like a man 
amazed. Then very deliberately I took my rod and 
went on fishing. Yes, and I got another eight be- 
fore it was time to leave the water. 

It was better to do that, I suppose, than to dash 
out my brains against the bridge. 
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June 20th. 

I wonder what Nigel thinks of Chapter VI, The 
denouement evidently surprised him a good deal, 
but that's not to be wondered at; for it surprised 
me — ^most surprisingly. I had no conception that 
she was going to behave like that. Not the faintest. 
When she did it, I was absolutely staggered. Noth- 
ing that has happened in this book of mine has come 
upon me so completely out of a clear sky. I had 
got it firmly fixed in my mind that she was up to 
the eyes in love with Wantage. I was entirely re- 
signed to Nigel's seeing her marry him. I meant 
that, so soon as the wedding had taken place, Nigel 
should go back home with Jocelyn and take an over- 
dose of veronal or something, probably by accident, 
for he's not the sort of man to out himself deliber- 
ately. What was the good of going on torturing 
the poor devil any longer His case was hopeless, 
absolutely. He was married; she was going to 
marry the man she loved ; she didn't care a rap for 
Nigel and never would. Sorry for him, yes ; ready 
to help him, yes ; but anything else, no— never. My 
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novel looked like finishing up prematurely, in about 
two more chapters as a novelette or a long short 
story. 

And then, suddenly, in response to a question to 
which but one answer could reasonably be expected, 
she gives herself utterly away. She breaks out in 
passionate assertions of her love for Ronald, which, 
by their very emphasis, deny themselves. If she 
loves this fellow, what need is there for her to 
protest about it so much? That isn't the way love 
announces itself. I find this event disconcerting, 
very. A man's characters have no right to spring 
things on him like that. As a moulder of destinies 
I object strongly to such exhibitions of indepen- 
dence. It ^as for me to say whether this girl was 
in love with her young man or not. I had decided 
that she was and should be. My tale was to be a 
tale of the hopeless love of one Nigel Carter, a very 
miserable married man, for a girl who loved an- 
other, who never even suspected that Nigel loved 
her, but whose tender heart prompted her to offer 
her friendship where, she believed, friendship would 
be very welcome. I proposed to show how this 
innocent desire to help and comfort a lonely and 
exasperated soul must result simply in a refinement 
of torture for the poor devil ; to show, in short, that 
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the most unselfish kindness can be the most barbar- 
ous cruelty, and that we clever humans are no clev- 
erer than so many blind puppies, groping about 
in the straw in a dark corner of a dirty stable. 

That was my idea, up to yesterday; and what 
has become of it now? Half a dozen sentences 
pronounced by Hilda — ^this girl whom I have called 
into being out of the limbo of my fancy — and the 
whole fine scheme collapses. She has practically 
informed me that she doesn't love Ronald Wantage. 

Perhaps it was as much a surprise to her as it 
was to me. Perhaps my question did no more than 
suddenly make definite to her understanding doubts 
which have hitherto been nebulous. Doubts of which 
she may have been aware but which she had never 
faced and examined with a steady eye. As I spoke 
she recognised their existence and terror laid upon 
her, a terror from which she fled. Yes, perhaps 
that's it. 

Every girl — every man — must have these doubts 
just before marriage. It is truly a terrific adven- 
ture. The wonder is that so many people find the 
courage to undertake it. I suppose it must be put 
down to their lack of imagination. They have just 
enough to be a little alarmed ; not enough to cause 
them to draw back while there's time. "For better 
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for worse, till death us do part." What a fright- 
ful implication lies in those words ! No, these peo- 
ple can't possibly visualise what they may be letting 
themselves in for. They think : "It will be all right," 
and they call to mind all the apparently quite con- 
tented couples they know; and they think: "Every- 
body gets married. It must be all right." And 
they have passed their word, and the wedding-pre- 
sents are laid out in the drawing-room, and they 
think of the gossip, and they go on. He thinks of 
her lips; she thinks of his strong arm — or may be 
of her wedding-gown or of her picture in The Gen- 
tlewoman. It will be all right. Nothing venture, 
nothing have. Down with doubt. Shut your eyes 
tight and plunge in. Probably the water'll be fine. 
Everybody says it is. 

This man, Ronald Wantage, was no stranger to 
Hilda, you understand, when he came out of the 
East with his gold-mine in his hand for her and 
the glamour around him of many desperate adven- 
tures. His home and hers were within a couple of 
miles of one another; the two families were inti- 
mate; as a small child she had heard him often 
spoken of; his photograph on his mother's piano 
had made his face familiar to her; extracts from 
his letters had been read to her; postage stamps 
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from them had been given to her for her little col- 
lection; the odd things — the weapons, idols, orna- 
ments — that he sent home from time to time were 
all prominent in the background of her life. At 
any moment she could have given a complete in- 
ventory of them. A romantic figure, this Ronald; 
an adventurous, reckless wanderer upon the face 
of the globe; a person thoroughly at home among 
arthropphagi; a sojourner in coral islands; sailing 
his schooner through intricate and perilous archi- 
pelagos, seeking pearls, hobnobbing with Dyak Ra- 
jahs; exploring Australian deserts; now in Sara- 
wak, again in Japan, turning up next in Valparaiso 
or Honolulu or Cochin China. You never knew 
where he would be next, nor what he would be do- 
ing. At home they shook their heads over him, 
but they were ( for a time) not a little proud of him. 
Although he was a rolling-stone he always managed 
to have about him a certain sufficiency of moss. 
Though he never made his fortune, he was never 
hard up ; or, if he was, he never mentioned it in his 
letters. He was self-supporting. His abandonment 
of the Civil Service had been a blow to his parents, 
but they had recovered from it in time; their re- 
covery might have been slower had he asked them 
for money. And he never did. On the contrary 
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he sent them many nice presents, shawls, cunning- 
ly carved bowls, charming necklaces of nuts, curious 
shells, all sorts of things. He became legendary 
among the younger members of his own family, 
of whom there were five; legendary for Hilda and 
Bill Rundle. If he had been a pirate they could 
not have esteemed him more highly. 

When Hilda was twelve years old and he was 
twenty-seven he came home for a visit of several 
months. He proved marvellous beyond all het 
dreams of him. He had a scar on his cheek ; a spear 
had made it. He seemed to her, as to all the chil- 
dren, a sort of huge, bronzed, jolly good. They 
bowed down and worshipped. It was a cult. It 
persisted long after his departure. Hilda was its 
last votary. For the others Ronald assumed, by 
degrees, the ordinary proportions of a human be- 
ing. As they grew up so he grew down. They 
gradually took on a sort of patronising air towards 
him. He was not very satisfactory. He continued 
to roll. His brothers and sisters regretted that he 
didn't settle down and make good at something, no 
matter what Bill had been only seven at the time 
of this visit; his memory of Ronald was always 
shockingly vague. Soon he could not even remem- 
ber the shape of the scar. At last he too learned to 
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spezk patronisingly of Ronald. "Poor Ron- 
ald," he used to say. "He'll never do an3rthing, 
mark my words. It's lucky he's not the eldest son. 
I shouldn't like to see a chap like that at Swan Hill. 
When Frank comes into the place he'll find no diffi- 
culty in settling down. He'll chuck the Army, of 
course, and marry a wife and proceed to do his 
duty by the place and the country. A chap like 
Ronald would be miserable at Swan Hill. He'd 
never stick it. He'd always be off somewhere, fight- 
ing niggers. He'd have no use for pheasants. He'd 
let the shooting down frightfully. But Frank'll 
be all right." 

When Frank died Bill was, accordingly, dread- 
fully cut up. He took the gloomiest view of Swan 
Hill's future. However when, a little later, he 
heard that Ronald had at last made his fortune, he 
cheered up a bit. If Ronald had found a gold-mine 
it might be that he would be ready to come home 
and be good. At any rate he would have no excuse 
for continuing his vagrant existence. Yes, he might 
be satisfied to settle down now. And his money 
would come in pretty dashed useful at Swan Hill. 
There wasn't too much of it thereabouts. Every- 
body said the shooting was no longer what it had 
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been. Bill hoped to God Ronald would realise his 
responsibilities. Well, they would see. 

Ronald's mine kept him abroad for two years 
after his brother's death. When at last he was able 
to get away he was forty years old; Hilda was 
twenty-five. 

One can imagine her triumph in his success. The 
others had fallen away one by one from the old 
allegiance; one by one they learned to think of their 
hero as of a person not wholly satisfactory, a mem- 
ber of the family about whom it was necessary to 
speak indulgently, if not apologetically. Up to the 
age of thirty, or even thirty-five, a man may be al- 
lowed to indulge a taste for change and adventure ; 
the romantic character sits well upon young man- 
hood ; but when his middle-age begins to draw upon 
him it is felt that he should be thinking of putting 
all that sort of thing behind him. His romance 
wears a little thin; grows even tiresc«ne. So the 
Wantages had come to feel. The progress had 
been very gradual. There was no moment at which 
it could be said that his family had definitely made 
up its mind to disapprove of him. So many years 
ago, he had been a subject for pleasurable discus- 
sion among them ; so many years later, he was not. 

Then suddenly he was a rich man, a triumphant 
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success. The Wantages were dazed. They didn't 
believe it. The thing was too absurd. What ! poor 
old Ronald! After all these years of knocking 
about among the very last places that God made! 
And a gold mine of all things ! It was comic. His 
letters, however, insisted on the reality of his good 
fortune. He furnished figures of his yield per ton, 
solid figures in black and white, imposing figures, 
most agreeable to read for a family that was grow- 
ing anxious about the shooting. They were forced 
to believe. Still, they were dazed. 

Hilda wasn't dazed. She was justified in a faith 
that had never wavered. Nothing to daze her in 
that. Most happily she rubbed it in to Bill and 
the others. They took it lying down, there being 
nothing else for them to do. It was the day of 
the one faithful woman in Israel. 

He arrived. A sense of the mere decency of 
things constrained his brothers and sisters and Bill 
to yield him up to Hilda. By tacit consent he was 
regarded as her property. He asked nothing better. 
He had come home in the marrying mood of the 
man who had seen much life, much discomfort and 
has at last laid his hands on the goods. He had 
had enough of this rolling-stone business. He was 
heir now to the property. He was forty years old. 
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Everything pointed the one way. And the first girl 
he encountered was Hilda, in love with the idea 
of him which she had nurtured, since a child, in her 
heart and glorying in his and her triumph over the 
doubters and defaulters. It's small wonder that his 
courtship was a quick one. He had tasted full suc- 
cess, proved himself ; just then his confidence in his 
luck was complete. He didn't hesitate a moment. 

He was handsome, big, strong, rich. I don't say 
these things had no weight with her — of course they 
had; but much more fortunate was he in the cir- 
cumstance that she had been his champion in so 
many battles. It is impossible to stand up regularly 
for anyone without developing an affection for him. 
By identifying yourself with his cause you identify 
yourself with him. Every battle you fight for him 
is a battle for yourself. Inevitably you come to 
think kindly of him, for otherwise you must think 
poorly of yourself; and that is uncomfortable. 

All her days Hilda had been sticking up for Ron- 
ald. As a child she had worshipped him long be- 
fore she had seen him. His solitary visit had co- 
incided with the most impressionable time of her 
life. The little creature, with her big brown ador- 
ing eyes, had pleased him prodigiously. He had 
made very much of her. And when he went back 
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to the East he sometimes wrote to her and sent her 
little gifts on her birthdays, when he remembered. 

Perhaps this accounts for the persistence of her 
adoration. At any rate it persisted. She remained 
unshakably loyal to the image of her hero. At 
twenty-five she still thought him the most wonderful 
and delightful man in the world, though she had 
not had a letter or a present from him since her 
twenty-first birthday. It was his image, his idea 
that she cherished; of the man himself she knew 
nothing. 

Is it surprising that their courtship was a short 
one? And now 

The other day I was complaining that this Jour- 
nal of mine was encroaching upon the Novel — ^I 
find that the Novel is returning the compliment by 
encroaching upon the Journal. Nearly all that I've 
written since I sat down just now is pure Novel. 
If I go on like this I sha'n't be able to tell whether 
I'm keeping a diary or writing a piece of fiction. 
And upon my soul I sometimes find myself in doubt 
on this point Leigh House for instance — I've not 
written a hundredth part of what I seem to know 
about Hilda's home. Of course very little was re- 
quired, just a few lines about the situation of the 
house, the park, the lake, and so on. That done, 
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there was no excuse for elaborating detail. Yet, 
were it needed, I could fill pages with description of 
Leigh. Consider only the great entrance-hall. You 
go in through the double doors of a small glass- 
partitioned vestibule, a projection which forms two 
snug comers, each lit by a window that looks out 
on to the portico and beyond that right down the 
valley, and each warmed by a fireplace. Facing you 
is a carved oak staircase, rising from the middle of 
the floor to a square landing and thence parting 
right and left to meet the gallery that runs all 
round at the level of the first story. Doors open 
off this gallery, many of them bedrooms. Hilda's 
own sitting-room is up there, above the right door 
recess; and there is also a little library room, full 
of novels and bound magazines. All round the 
front of the gallery are stags' heads, fourteen in 
all, and everyone of them is a magnificent speci- 
men. Over the landing hangs a very good full- 
length oil portrait of Hilda's grandfather, old 
Henry Rundle, standing in riding kit beside a chest- 
nut mare. There are also two stag-hounds and be- 
hind is an Exmoor landscape showing Buckworthy 
Hill from the South. The floor of the hall is of oak 
parquet, over which many fine Persian rugs are 
scattered. Great leather chairs stand about and 
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some solid old oak tables, on which the current 
journals lie. A door to the right leads into the 
drawing-room; another to the left, belongs to the 
dining-room. Beyond are two other doors, old 
Rundle's study and the butler's pantry. In one 
comer by the staircase stands a big brass gong; in 
the other there is a statue in bronze, a Mercury, an 
octagonal pedestal of green serpentine. There are 
only four pictures beside the portrait on the stairs ; 
all oils and all landscapes — ^a sea piece (a Cornish 
cove, I should imagine) a heathery moor with a 
great windy sky; a valley, evidently somewhere in 
the West Country; and a thing not unlike a Con- 
stable with a mill and poplars, very broadly treated. 
I never heard who painted any of these pictures, but 
they are all good, though not at all out of the ordi- 
nary. But among the pictures in the drawing- 
room 

Well, that's enough. Here I am, doing precisely 
what I have decided to be unnecessary — elaborating 
detail. But this only shows how intimate I am 
with that house. Once started recalling the features 
of its hall, I go on enumerating them as easily as if 
I stood among them, jotting them down as my eyes 
turn from one to another. Yet I have, of course, 
never been in the place in my life. The place is, 
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in point of fact, in me. I haven't even dreamed 
abont it. But I am not in an instant's doubt about 
the number of stags' heads that adorn the hall. 
Fourteen it is, no more» no less. And how do I 
come to be so certain of the subject of these four 
paintings ? It's no use my telling myself that those 
are not the subjects — ^the sea cove and the hills and 
the others. It's no use my trying to invent others. 
Others refuse to be invented. And in the portrait 
it is Buck worthy Hill that forms the background. 
Where is Buckworthy Hill ? So far as I know there 
is no such hill on Exmoor. But that is the name 
of the hill in the portrait picture of Old Henry 
Rundle. How do I know that and why must I 
reject every other name that occurs to me? And 
that Mercury. Why particularly Mercury? No 
one else will do at all. It has to be Merctuy and 
its pedestal has to be of green serpentine and 
octagonal. Why? I can only say that I don't see 
why, unless it is that the imaginary is somehow 
more actual than we suppose and a good deal less 
subject to our authority than we flatter ourselves 
is the case. A fascinating thought, that; a little 
horrible too. Suppose that, in spite of all the evi- 
dence to the contrary of Ordnance Maps and County 
Gazateers and the Collector of Land Tax and all 
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other authorities, there is in actual existence some- 
where, somehow, in some pleasant valley of that 
rich West Country, a long white house set in park 
land that slopes down to a little babbling river — 
the Lugg is its name, now I think of it (and where 
shall you find any Lugg on any map of Somerset?) 
a long white house called Leigh, whose master is 
a gentle-faced old man with a white beard and very 
bushy eyebrows, Anthony Rundle by name, and 

whose daughter Well, well, that'll do. But 

one sees what one means by saying that one can 
have doubts at times whether writing fiction or fact. 
For to-night this must suffice. I'm dead tired. 
Not sleepy, tired. Jocelyn was odious this evening 
at the Benhams'. Made a scene about some damned 
sixpenny bridge point. Raised her voice in a most 
unseemly fashion. Flashing eyes, clenched hands. 
God! And in the wrong too. Had to eat dirt in 
prodigious quantities. We weren't actually thrown 
out, but please Heaven that's one dull house closed 
to us. When we left I felt as if I'd been thrashed. 
It's been a relief to write and forget about it for 
a little. Things like that don't happen at Leigh; 
they don't play bridge there, for one thing. I won- 
der if I can dream myself back there to-night. I'll 
do my level. 
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June 2ist. 

Not a wink last night and five tablets. At five I 
drew the line and stuck it. It might have been un- 
fair to the housemaid to continue the treatment and 
I confess that I am curious to see how things turn 
out down at Leigh. Naturally I applied myself last 
night to the task of discovering this. I couldn't sleep 
and so I couldn't dream the answer to my questions, 
but it was open to me to invent it. Devil an inven- 
tion could I achieve that was in the least to the 
purpose. I finished the Lugg from the bottom of 
Old Rundle's water to the top and now I know the 
exact appearance of every pool on it, in exact order. 
I caught a thundering lot of trout too, ninety-seven. 
But they didn't put me to sleep. And I didn't meet 
a soul all the way. However, when I gave up 
fishing and went back to the house for tea, I had 
plenty of company. They all came flocking about 
me on the terrace to see my basket, all, that is to say, 
but Hilda and Ronald and Joceljm, the people whose 
doings have some kind of importance to my story, 
and Old Rundle, who was in Taunton (with old 
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Cooper) at Quarter Sessions or Petty Sessions or 
some other Sessions. They absolutely declined to 
be sent indoors, so that I might get on with my plot. 
Lady Anson, with her funny little stammer, was 
pleased to tell me that I was a wonderful f-f-fisher- 
man. Kraut's English failed him. Waving his 
arms in the air, he screamed out that it was 
ffrossartig, kolossal. Kraut has three distinct chins 
and his eyes are of a pale watery blue. He wears 
quite round spectacles of very thick glass. He must 
be as blind as a bat. But what do I care? Jane 
Denham-Byng and Bill set to work to count the 
trout, making little heaps of ten apiece. Uncle 
John was green with envy; he knows the Leigh 
water backwards and he has never taken more than 
thirty trout out of it in one day in his life. He 
mounted his pince-nez on the point of his long ugly 
nose, elevated his eyebrows, bent down and peered 
at my catch, hemmed emphatically and turned 
away. He wished me to understand that I had 
grossly exceeded my privileges as a guest of Leigh. 
What do I care what he thinks? Miss Young said 
she had never seen so many trout at one time; a 
piece of information which left me cold. She took 
me aside, then, and began in her rather super-culti- 
vated voice, to tell me the story of her life. Her 
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father had been a Captain in the Merchant Service, 
on a line of cargo-boats that ran between Hull and 
Riga. The Young family lived in Hull To HaU- 
f ax with them ! What did these tedious fools, these 
minor, these mininimus characters, suppose that I 
wanted with them, swarming round and clamouring 
for notice. Mrs. Denham-Byng was the only one of 
them with whom I had any patience. She got on 
with her knitting. I expect her husband has sick- 
ened her of trout. 

So now I have the clearest possible picture in 
my mind of everyone of these stupid people. If I 
were a draftsman I could make portraits of the lot 
— Jane Denham-Byng with her long, jutting teeth 
and her mop of whitey-yellow hair and her coarse 
red cheeks; Bill Rundle with his 

Change the subject. I will not be obsessed by 
the Leigh house-party. Change the subject. With- 
draw your thoughts, Nigel, awhile from Somerset- 
shire. Deliver these matters into the care of your 
subconscious mind. Perchance, anon, you shall, on 
resuming your consideration of them, find that 
something germane to your purpose has been 
evolved. Change the subject. 

AH right, I will. For instance, I have done for 
myself at the Club. 
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This morning I went into the smoking-room with 
the intention of settling whether or not the Wantage- 
Rundle marriage is to take place. For it is dear 
to me that Nigel's quite innocent question, put to 
Hilda on the bridge, may conceivably have the ef- 
fect of causing her to retract her promise. Doubt 
on such a point, (Mice it has entered the mind of a 
girl like that, may well be fatal. Even to question 
her love is to travel a long way towards denying 
it; and that she does question it, as she runs in 
panic up the bridle-path, is pretty obvious. Never 
before consciously — that is certain; but now, yes, 
she does. And she will ccmtinue to ask herself this 
same question that Nigel has asked. With what re- 
sult? This much is sure; if she decides that she is 
really in doubt, the wedding will be put off. Hilda 
is not the girl to promise what she feels she may 
not be able to perform. Before everything she is 
honest. I have, then to get this matter settled one 
way or another before I can go on. If I could only 
dream the thing! But I can't even get to sleep. 
There is nothing for it but to hammer the problem 
out for myself. 

To-day, Josephine having a session with her 
dressmaker relative to seaside garments — ^we are 
going, it appears, to Folkestone for August — I was 
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at a loose end till half past one, at which time I was 
to call for her and take her out to lunch at some 
cheap place then to be determined. So to the Club, 
to plot in the smoking-room, where hardly anyone 
is to be found before a quarter past one. 

Old Badgworthy was there, of course, in his 
window, and about three other men, scattered about 
reading the morning papers and magazines. I sat 
down, lit a cigarette, leaned back in my chair, closed 
my eyes and proceeded to ponder probabilities. 

General Badgworthy cleared his throat "Haw !" 
he said. "Haw!" I opened my eyes and looked 
upon him distastefully. He had his back to me, 
and I could contemplate him unobserved. He had 
straightened up in his chair. This meant that he 
had sighted a skirt. I thought what a pernicious 
old fellow he was. I wondered why he was al- 
lowed. Then, wearying of him, I again dosed my 
eyes and reflected. 

General Badgworthy emitted that grunting gasp 
which is his way of expressing delight. I knew 
that he was pleased with what was passing under 
his review. Again I opened my eyes. He was lean- 
ing forward and fingering his moustache. I dis- 
missed him from my consideration and again shut 
my eyes: again endeavoured to assemble my 
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thoughts. Again General Badgworthy chuckled. 

Suddenly I couldn't bear him. I saw red. I 
jumped up, went quickly up to him, laid a hand on 
his shoulder and whirled him round. 

''What are you doing here ?" I demanded. "Don't 
you know you're burned? How dare you pretend 
to be sitting there ogling decent women with your 
prawn's eyes? You don't exist, do you hear? 
You're cinders, Old Eyeglass; and what isn't cin- 
ders is blowing about London in the form of several 
kinds of gas. You got done-in at the Bracegirdle 
fire, don't you remember? You don't, eh? You 
stare, do you? You fail to understand, isn't it? 
Well, how should you, after all, when there's 
nothing of you to understand? You're only a 
ghost, a cremated spook, that's aU you are. Get 
back to blazes, where you belong, and don't come 
here to sit hawking and grunting and annoying your 
betters. I tell you you're out — ^like a candle. It's 
all settled. I haven't actually run my pen through 
you yet, but to all intents and purposes you're no 
more and never were. I've revoked you, do you 
see? You were a mistake I made. I dcm't want 
you. You're a nuisance, sir. You're a surplus 
quantity. I write you off." I flicked him with my 
finger on his nose — how redly it glowed in the 
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middle of his white face — and with that, a good 
deal relieved, I went back to my chair, sat down 
and closed my eyes once more. 

Movements occurred about me and I heard peo- 
ple whispering together. Then there was silence. 
I opened my eyes, I was alone. "Good," I said. 
"Good!" and I lit a fresh cigarette. Never have 
I felt so completely contented. Yet I realised per- 
fectly what I had done. I had conferred upon 
mysdf the Order of the Boot. I was out of the 
Club. Such an assault, verbal and physical, could 
never be condoned. Public opinion would insist on 
my expulsion. It wasn't as if the thing had hap- 
pened when we had been alone together. There 
were witnesses; three of them. Even now they 
and the General were laying the matter before the 
Secretary. I didn't care. I was too well satisfied 
to know that, for once in his life, the General had 
been soundly ticked off. And by me. 

I say, I realised perfectly what I had done; and 
so I was quite aware that I had behaved a good deal 
more than strangely. It was evident to me that, for 
a moment or two, I had been a little unhinged. Loss 
of sleep plays the devil with a man's nerves, and if 
I had thrown a book at the General, in my irritation 
with the sounds he was making, there might have 
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been nothing very far out of the way in my con- 
duct, "The only wonder," I said to mysdf, "is 
that no one has ever given him a hint of the kind 
before." But the species of address I had made 
him— every word of which I remembered distinctly 
— could not well be explained by nervous irritation 
due to loss of sleep. The fact was that for the 
moment I had been thoroughly mixed. I had im- 
ported into my remarks to the miserable old man 
references to matters which I, three minutes later, 
recognised as having their existence wholly within 
my own imagination. Yet, while I had been speak- 
ing, i had been quite unconscious of their tmreality. 
I was convinced, God knows how — ^that the person 
whom I abused had actually perished in the flames 
of a theatre fire and I was filled with indignation at 
his audacity in presuming to sit there, clearing his 
skinny throat and laughing to himself and interrupt- 
ing thus odiously the flow of my thoughts — ^the 
thoughts of me, his inventor, his executioner. I per- 
ceived nevertheless, that even so, I had not been 
unmindful of the circumstance that he was not yet 
positively abolished. I had remembered that the 
formality of running my pen through him remained 
to be accomplished. "Such," I reflected, "is not the 
thinking of a man who has full command of his 
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wits. In short/* I told myself, "that novel and that 
journal of mine, not content with encroaching upon 
one another, have encroached, on this occasion, upon 
my conduct of my relations with a fellow member 
of my club." Here, I perceived, was a tendency 
which I would do wisely to watch. "Well," I re- 
flected, "so far as the General is concerned, it won't 
be necessary. I have seen the last of the General — 
unless I walk along the Pall Mall occasionally and 
have a look at him in his window from the pave- 
ment." 

Thereupon I threw away my cigarette, got up, 
sat down at a table and wrote a letter to the Secre- 
tary resigning my membership. Then I got my hat 
and stick, gave my letter to the porter and left the 
Club for ever. 

It was really a great relief to me to be done with 
the damned place. 

I made no secret of this affair from Josephine. 
Sooner or later she was botmd to discover it. Her 
next subscription, for example, would be returned 
to her. As soon as she had ordered our lunch in 
the grill-room of the Popular Cafe I said : "I have 
resigned from the Club." 

She stared at me. "What on earth do you mean?" 
she asked. I repeated what I had said. 
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"Are you crazy?" she demanded. "May I ask 
you why you have done this?" 

"I had some words," I told her, "with another 
member. I told him what I thought of him. I gave 
him what for. I flipped him on the nose." 

"You flipped him on the nose?" she cried. 

"Yes," I said, "on the nose." 

"And why?" 

"He annoyed me," I said. "He is a revolting old 
man. I had had enough of him." 

"You must be out of your senses," she said. "'I 
never heard of such a thing." 

"It's not usual," I agreed, "but there are preced- 
ents. However, it is customary for the member of 
a club who, in such a way, permits his indignation 
to get the better of him, to resign. So I have re- 
signed." 

She was bitterly angry. 

"And who, may I ask," she said, "was the victim 
of this outrage?" 

"General Badgworthy," I told her. "You may 
remember I introduced him to you in the Club hall 
only the other day, just before we went to that 
lunch — ^at the Carlton, you know." 

Again she stared. "You have never introduced 
anyone to me in your club," she said. "And what 
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lunch at the Carlton? We haven't lunched at the 
Carlton for months." 

It was my turn to stare. "Why!" I said. "No 
more we have. Of course; it was Joodyn." 

"Jocelyn/' she almost screamed. 

Then I realised what I was saying. Here was 
the tendency manifesting itself again. It had most 
conspicuously outmanoeuvred me. To allow the 
novel to encroach upon my conversations with 
Josephine would never do at all. For a moment I 
was quite stupid, quite bare of resource. 

"Jocelyn?" she repeated. "Who is Jocelyn?" 

"Ah." I said, "that's the point. Who is she?" 
I was simply talking. I had no idea how I was to 
grapple with this situation. And, as I spoke, I 
laughed, for it had occurred to me to wonder what 
she would say if I were to tell her that she was 
Jocelyn. 

She looked at me suddenly very hard and I saw 
her eye quail; then it regained courage. "You've 
been drinking, haven't you?" she asked. 

"Drinking?" I echoed, annoyed by the crudeness 
of the question. 

"You must have been," she retorted. "You 
couldn't have been guilty of that performance in 
the Qub if you hadn't. Could you? Could you?*' 
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And again her eye wavered. I perceived that she 
had her doubts of my sanity. I couldn't blame her. 
She didn't know what I knew; that was all. She 
didn't realise how the writing of fiction can affect 
a man's conversation. That was all. But she had 
given me a way out. 

"I don't know," I said. "I may have had a 
whiskey or two. You sec, I met a man in Piccadilly 
and " 

Her face cleared a little. "That's enough," she 
said. "You needn't give me the details. But this 
is something new. We won't discuss it now Try 
to control yourself until we have had our lunch 
and then I shall take it as a favour if you will go 
straight home. You shall have a cab." 

She made no further reference to Jocelyn. from 
which I conclude that she was not wholly satisfied 
with the explanation which she had (or affected to 
have) found. Once or twice during our meal — we 
ate it in complete silence — I surprised her eye covert- 
ly examining me. I'll say this much for her; she 
made a hearty good lunch. If she really thought 
me off my onion that was rather courageous of her, 
wasn't it? When we had finished and she had paid, 
she asked : "Can you walk straight?" I said, "Yes,** 
and we left the table. To encourage her in her be- 
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lief I made rather a business of getting out between 
the tables and by the time we reached the street 
she was convinced. She was white with anger, for 
not a little observation had been taken of my prog- 
ress. She said not a word to me but had a cab called 
and we got in. ''I must go home with you," she 
said. "You're not fit to be left alone, you dis- 
gusting beast It only needed this. It only needed 
this'' I could have guffawed aloud, but I didn't. 
What was it to me what she thought of me, so long 
as she didn't get on the track of the Novel ? But as 
we went along, without exchanging a word, I told 
myself that I must keep a rather better watch over 
my tongue for the future. The place for that story 
is this good little lock-up book and nowhere else, 
for the present. 

When we got home she sent me to my room, and 
desired me not to appear about the house until I 
was in command of myself again. She would tell 
the maids that I was not well. 

I went upstairs meaning to do an afternoon's 
work. I tried hard to sketch out my next chapter 
in my mind ; but nothing would come, and after a 
time I gave it up. I felt very tired and lay down 
on the bed. Almost instantly I was asleep and slept 
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like a log till seven, when the maid brought in the 
hot water. 

We dined with the Vincent Venableses. I was 
judged sufficiently "recovered" to be allowed to go. 
An evening of unadulterated boredom ; but the port 
was all right. I suppose these auctioneers are in 
the way of picking up bargains. 
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Jume 23rd. 
Here is the beginning of 

CHAPTER Vn 

Eight more trout did I catch between the time 
when Hilda left me and six o'clock when I wound 
up at the Mill; twenty-five trout in all. By hard 
fishing I had managed to keep at bay the thoughts 
which clamoured around my brain ; but now that I 
was off the water they came swamping in upon 
me. 

I had been absolutely staggered by Hilda's recep- 
tion of that question of mine. That she adored 
Ronald had been with me, up to that moment, a 
matter of course. I had never dreamt of anything 
else. Had I had the faintest doubt of it, nothing 
on earth would have induced me to go down to 
Leigh. It was only the utter hopelessness of my 
passion for the girl that made the thing possible. 
Her love for Ronald guaranteed it hopeless, and so, 
purified it ; made it an innocent and a pitiful thing. 
There was no smirch in it for her. Jocelyn didn't 
count. But the moment Hilda's love for Ronald 
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could be questioned, Jocelyn counted — horribly. My 
love, no longer hopeless, became evil. The distinc- 
tion, may seem fine-drawn, but I drew it ; and I was 
perfectly satisfied that it was sound. Had I so 
much as suspected that the girl could entertain a 
doubt as to how she regarded this man whom she 
had promised to marry, I would have remained in 
London and not fifty Josephines should have 
dragged me to Leigh. Still less could any dread of 
pain have persuaded me to let Hilda know that I 
loved her. While I believed that her heart was 
Ronald's, such a declaration had been no more than 
a cry for mercy; now it had become an insult. 

Rotmd and round went my wretched brain, beat- 
ing the circle of unprofitable thought. My feet trod 
the valley road faster, faster, till I was almost 
running. But I was helpless to escape. Here were 
no trout to hold back the devils that beset me. 
Strange that such tiny things should be so potent! 

As I approached the gates of the park I perceived 
young Bill Rundle seated on the stone bridge that 
carries the road from one side of the river to the 
other. His hands were plunged in his trousers 
pockets and he was tearing at a pipe and glowering 
morosely at the river. He had been fishing the 
Lower Water and he was still in his waders, and he 
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was kicking the heavy heel of one brogue angrily 
against the parapet on which he sat. He was clearly 
in a fury about something and not caring who 
knew it. 

"Hullo/' I said as I came up to him. 

He withdrew his eyes from the water and turned 
them slowly, wrathfully upon me. "Hallo, Carter," 
he said. "Here you are then." I have never been 
greeted with more obvious lack of enthusiasm. 

"How many fishes?" I asked. 

He gave a snorting laugh. "Twelve," he said, and 
restmied his contemplation of the river. 

This, I told myself, accounted for his gloom. He 
had had a bad day, for him, and expected to find that 
I had wiped his eye for him. Well, I had. Since he 
was ungracious enough not to ask me what sport 
I had had, I told him at once. "I've got twenty- 
live," I said. 

"Have you?" he asked. j- 

"You knocked off early though,"^ said I. I was a 
little sorry for him, cub though he was proving him- 
self. No man likes to be beaten on his own water 
by one who is practically a stranger to it. 

He swung round and faced me squarely. 

"Look here. Carter," he said. "I suppose you 
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may as well know it soon as late. The wedding's 
off/' 

I stared at him. I hadn't a word to say. 

"Jolly, isn't it?" he went on. "We can only 
thank God that it was going to be a quiet one. At 
least we shan't have a crowd turning up to-morrow^ 
in their best clothes, to find nothing doing. But 
it's pretty hard luck on poor old Ronald." 

"Do you mean ?" I began. 

"Oh!" he said, with another laugh of exceeding 
unpleasantness. "It seems that it isn't off altogether. 
She hasn't actually jilted him. It's only postponed. 
Postponed! By God, if I was Ronald I'd see it 
was postponed for long enough." 

"Tell me," I said, "exactly what's happened" I 
could hardly speak. My throat had gone suddenly 
quite dry and I could only achieve a sort of whisper. 
My heart pounded. I had to sit down beside him. 
He was too angry to notice my condition. 

"What's happened!" he cried. "The Lord alone 
knows what's happened. Girls are the limit. Think 
of it. Now. At the very last moment like this? 
All I can tell you is that the wedding's postponed 
indefinitely for her to make up her mind whether 
she's in love with him or not. That's what she says. 
She isn't sure. The amazing thing is that Ronald 
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backs her up and so does the governor. It seems 
Ronald was hinching here and she went part way 
home with him. When she got back, she sent off 
the car to Swan Hill to fetch him here again. And 
when he arrived she put this absurd proposition up 
to him. I suppose they'd had a row during their 
walk. I don't know. They haven't taken me into 
their confidence. And there it is. The thing's off. 
I got home half an hour ago, just as Ronald was 
leaving. He's taken it positively lying down. He 
doesn't seem to see what an ass it makes him look ; 
or p'raps he doesn't care. He must be just about 
besotted on her, I should think. He's gone home 
now to tell his people. I don't envy him the job. 
Ha girl played it up on me like that I'd be pretty 
careful how I gave her another chance. Suppose 
she decides to marry him and then gets cold feet 
again. Another postponement, eh? By God! it 
makes us a laughing-stock. Whoever heard of call* 
ing off a wedding for such a reason? Yet the 
governor backs her up. He would. If Hilda said 
black was white, the governor would be perfectly 
satisfied. Oh! I simply couldn't stick it in the 
house. Nobody seemed to care a curse what I 
thought about it, or felt about it. I cleared out. 
They can please themselves. I sha'n't interfere. 
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But it does make me mad to see the girl allowed 
to do a damned silly thing like this. It's not as if 
she had anything against Ronald. She can't have, 
of course. He's a first-rate fellow and he's joUy 
well off. She'll never do better for herself if she 
lives to be a thousand. If it falls through alto- 
gether, as it probably will, it'll be devilish awkward 
with Swan Hill so close to Leigh. It was that 
what made it such an ideal match. The shooting 
at Swan Hill only wants some money spent on it 
to be the best in the county again and Ronald means 
business. Well, confound all women, say I." 

Thus Bill. He was very full of his grievances, 
very; I was a good deal less interested in them. I 

got up and left him without a single word. No 
doubt this surprised him. . I daresay it annoyed 
him. I expect he made yet another grievance of it 
He was very welcome to do so. I didn't care what 
he did about it. I had no wish to be civil to Bill. 
His point of view put him beyond the pale. Blind 
utterly to the tremendous courage and honesty of 
his sister's action, he could think of nothing but 
how it a£Eected him, and more particularly how it 
might prejudice his enjoyment of the best shooting 
in the county. The companionship of Bill was value- 
less to me. Solitude was my need. 
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I passed through the lodge gates into the park, 
turned of! the road at once, made my way to a 
huge beech and lay down behind it in an angle of 
the roots. 

Here for an hour 



So it's turned out a compromise after all. The 
wedding isn't going to take place as arranged, but 
the engagement isn't broken off. Hilda has asked 
Ronald for six months and Ronald has agreed. 
This is highly creditable to Ronald. Nine hundred 
and ninety-nine men out of a thousand would be so 
galled and disappointed that they would refuse to 
have anything to do with such an arrangement. It 
is truly a good deal to ask of a man, that he should, 
before the world, step down from the position of 
accepted suitor and put himself on probation. Hilda 
can't have expected him to agree; she must have 
faced the very strong probability of losing him 
altogether; and the mere fact of her having made 
the proposal shows that she was very far from 
wishing that. But she risked it rather than com- 
mit herself and him irrevocably, while she was not 
perfectly certain of her own heart. No other girl 
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would have done it. There's no one else who would 
not have either broken off the match in a panic or 
trusted to luck and gone through with it To admit 
that you can be in doubt upon such a point is an 
act of singular courage. It is to place yourself and 
a man for whom, on the face of it, you have a 
warm attachment, in a thoroughly ridiculous light 
in the eyes of your friends. Inevitably they will be 
diverted, and will divert one another, at your ex- 
pense. 

Yes, both Hilda and Ronald have come out strong 
over this, I don't know which to admire most: her 
for her pluck and straightness, or him for his pa- 
tience and good sense. It must have been a very 
difficult situation for them both; but Hilda had the 
harder row to hoe. I wonder how she made the 
proposal to him and how he took it. It must have 
been a stunning knock for him, for I'm ready to 
swear he hadn't a suspicion of what was coming. 
Bill explains his acquiescence by his being besotted 
on the girl and ready to put up with anything rather 
than lose her. I don't think that's the way of it 
at all. Ronald sees that Hilda has done the squarest 
of square things by him. He doesn't in the least 
want to marry her if she's not in love with him; not 
the least. He looks upon what she's done as a very 
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high compliment. Ronald, it's true, is an excep- 
tional man. It looks to me as if he'll win her all 
right in the end. And if he does, I believe I shall 
be able to wish him good luck. 

Meanwhile there's nothing for the guests at 
Leigh to do, but to pack up and get away by the 
first train in the morning. This exodus interests 
me in no way. It ntoy all be taken for granted. 
So may Nigel's thoughts under the beech in the 
park. I may find it necessary to trace them out 
later, when I come to pull this story of mine to- 
gether; but for the present they can take care of 
themselves. So can all the rest of Chapter VII. 

And what now ? 
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June 25th. 

So far as I can see— oofhitig. So far as I can 
see the story's finished. At any rate I seem to have 
no more ideas to place at its service. Hilda, in 
course of time, will probably marry Ronald : That 
seems pretty evident And whether she does or 
doesn't she's not going to have any more dealings 
with Nigel. Sheer kindness of heart will keep her 
from that. And Nigel only asks to be let alone. 
Even if she tiltimately decides against marrying 
Ronald, Nigel will avoid her. His worship of the 
girl forbids that he should do anything else, so 
long as Jocelyn is his wife. Of course one might 
kill Jocelyn with pneumonia or something, but that's 
rather a clumsy way out. It would really be in- 
artistic to let Nigel win Hilda after all. It would 
be a happy ending in defiance of all the probabilities. 
One doesn't see at all what further to do with these 
people. It's very discouraging. If only I wasn't 
so tired ! But my brains don't seem able to make any 
effort that will last more than a few seconds. And 
so it looks very much as if there was no more novel 
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to write. It's simply petered out. A most im- 
portant conclusion, this, to an enterprise which, at 
one time, seemed destined to be not without value 
Jocelyn knew what she was saying. I'm not fit to 
write stories for a servant's magazine. But what 
does it matter, anyhow ? Yet, perhaps, if I put the 
thing out of my mind for a while 
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June 26th. 

The thing refuses to be put out of my mind. The 
novel declines to peter out. Day or night I can 
think of nothing in this world but of what these 
people are going to do with the situation into which 
I have precipitated them, though God knows I seem 
to have had precious little to do with it. It is as if 
they are all crying in my ear to bestir myself, to 
get my pen going again, to revitalise them. They 
seem to reproach me for deserting them in the 
middle of a crisis in their affairs which I alone can 
solve for them. It's strange how very real they are 
to me. I cannot believe that Ronald is not at this 
moment back in his rooms at the Savoy, plunged 
neck deep in the business of his mine, in the hope 
of thus finding an anodyne for the pain which 
Hilda's decision has caused him. I cannot believe 
that Hilda is not truly still at Leigh, taking up the 
life which she has so nearly abandoned, going about 
her daily affairs, riding, visiting her cottages, gar- 
dening, playing picquet of an evening with her 
father. I cannot believe that the County of Somer- 
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set is not all a-buzz with gossip about the breaking- 
off of the Wantage-Rundle engagement. And I can- 
not believe that it is I, and not Nigel, who trails 
miserably about London in the wake of a wife 
called Josephine and not Jocdyn, from garden-party 
to private view and from dance to At-Home. At 
these intolerable affairs I encounter innumerable 
dull men and women with whom I exchange in- 
numerable dull observations, and all the time my 
thoughts are away in the West Cotmtry where, be- 
side a dream lake, in a broad green enchanted val- 
ley, there stands a long low white house that was 
never built by human hands. And about that house 
and through its gardens moves a slim golden-haired 
girl, for whose sweet voice my ears are aching, 
while for a sight of her dear eyes I would give the 
soul out of my body. 

And the situation — ^what of it? What is to 
come of it all? How is it to end? Six months 
hence, in the marriage of Hilda and Ronald? Or 
is that not to be ? I don't know. How should I ? 
I have ceased to exercise any control over the 
destinies of these people. My authorship has been 
taken away from me and now they act precisely as 
seems good to them. Or rather, they don't act at 
all. Once, I remember, I flattered myself that, like 
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a god, I moulded and guided these persons accord- 
ing to my own fancy. That day is past. I have no 
longer anything to say with regard to their doings. 
I am impotent to move them a hair'sbreadth out of 
the course that they have chosen. I can only wait ; 
I cannot even watch. For their motions are now 
concealed from me. I know that Ronald has gone 
back to LondcMi, that Hilda remains at Leigh. I 
know that they are not to meet until the time of his 
probation is fulfilled. But what he is doing and 
thinking, what she is doing and thinking — all this 
is hidden. Only do I know what I am doing and 
what I am thinking. 

It's three nights since I slept. 

If I could only sleep 1 I might find her then, 
again. 
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I have slqyt. Not last night; this afternoon. 
Whether I dreamed or not I can't say. But this is 
what happened. 

Some woman telephcMied yesterday evening to ask 
Josephine to go to a theatre with her to-day. She 
had just received two complimentary stalls — that is 
to say, the management had ^'complimented" her by 
asking her to bring a friend and help to bolster up 
a play for which the public proves unwilling to buy 
tickets. Such is theatrical civility. Anything my 
dear wife can get for nothing is attractive. She 
accepted with enthusiasm. I think, too, she fancies 
that to be a deadhead is to be in the Theatrical 
Swim. At any rate, she accepted and I had an after- 
noon off. Having no club to go to, I made my way, 
so soon as she had bustled out, to Kensingtcxi 
Gardens, and there sat me down on the ground with 
my back against the trunk of a spreading chestnut 
tree. It was very hot, but my shady place was 
pleasant and sequestered and the green of grass and 
leaf was soothing to my eyes. I felt utterly jaded, 
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incapable of thought or anything else; and I just 
gave myself up to the peacefulness of my surround- 
ings. The cries of children about the Round Pcmd 
came faintly to my ears above the low roar of the 
traffic in the big roadways to the North and South 
of me; a small breath of a breeze stirred, every now 
and then, the leaves above my head and somewhere 
a bird was piping cheerfully. These things lulled 
my senses. I became aware that I was drowsy. 

When I woke the sun was low. I had lain there 
the whole afternoon. And I had slept all the time. 
I felt an utterly new man. I jumped up briskly, 
brushed away the twigs and dust which had col- 
lected on my clothes, lit a cigarette and set out for 
home. My watch told me I hadn't too much time 
if I was to be dressed before the dinner-gong 
went 

As I stepped from the grass on to the path which 
was to lead me to Alexandra Gate I saw Bill Rundle 
coming towards me. He was not fifty feet away 
and there was no possibility of mistaking him. He 
wore a dark blue serge suit and a bowler hat, and 
he presented a much more dressy appearance than 
he had done at Leigh, where he went always by day 
in atrocious grey flannel trousers and an ancient 
and much patched shooting-jacket of Irish tweed. 
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But there was no mistaking the fellow. His recog- 
nition of me was simultaneous with mine of him. 
I know he was in two minds about cutting me — his 
eye wavered — but he didn't He said: "Hullo, 
Carter." 

I would have been just as pleased had he elected 
to ignore me. I don't like Bill Rundle. He's al- 
together too satisfied with himself. He always has 
the effect of making one feel a most shocking civil- 
ian. He will grow up into a quite perfect Colonel 

However, since he had decided to remember me, 
I could do no less than acknowledge his condescen- 
sion. I said : "Hullo, I thought you had a month's 
leave. What brings you up to town?" 

"Oh," he said. "One thing and another. I had 
to get my hair cut. And the fishing's gone right off. 
One thing and another. Besides, just now — ^well, I 

shouldn't call Leigh the liveliest place in the world at 

any time; but just now ^" He shrugged his 

shoulders lightly. I suppose he didn't think it 
worth while to make pretence with me. I was, after 
all, in the secret of things at Leigh. "Well," he 
went on, "I must be pushing 9n. So long, Carter/' 
I put myself in his way. 

"One moment," I said. "How is your sister?" 
That was all I wanted from Bill. 
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"Hilda?" he said. "Oh! quite festive I believe. 
Coming up here to-morrow or next day. Going to 
work in a slum, I understand. Odd taste. Not 
mine. Odd girl though, Hilda. Damned odd." He 
laughed harshly. I should imagine that he will never 
forgive her for making Leigh a laughing-stock. 

"Well/' he went on, as I remained speechless, "ta 
ta, Carter. Take care of yourself." He edged sud- 
denly past me and went his way whistling, and 
striking the air with his stick. 

I found my voice. "Hi!" I shouted, and began 
to run after him, with a hand outstretched for his 
shoulder. "Wait, can't you? Tell me where " 

I got no further. Bill had vanished. It was as if 
he had been blown out like a candle. One moment 
his jatmty figure had been before my eyes not six 
feet away; the next it was gone. And this on a 
broad gravel path, flooded with the brilliant light of 
the declining sun, and the nearest tree fully twenty 
yards off. It brought me up standing. My mouth, 
I expect, was agape and my eyes stared about me; 
for even as I searched the empty air for Bill I 
marked, at my elbow, a nurse who was coming up 
behind me, wheeling a couple of diildren home in 
their perambulator, shy violently away from me and 
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hurry oflf at her best pace. I must have given her 
the fright of her life, poor soul. 

Well, there it is. That's what happened. And 
what is one to make of it ? Or was it just a dream ? 
If Fd come to myself under the tree, I should think 
nothing much about it. But I didn't I never "came 
to myself" at all. I simply continued to stand there 
on the gravel, glaring about, with my arm out in 
front of me, too paralysed to move, but not, it seems, 
to be unaware of the precipitate flight towards 
Bayswater of the nurse and her charges. Her chin 
was on her shoulder and her face was as white as 
chalk. Not until she had disappeared into a branch 
path did I relax a muscle. Then my arm fell to 
my side and I swung round and, in my turn, hurried 
away. At Alexandra Gate I found a taxi-cab and 
devilish glad I was to get into it My knees were 
absolutely knocking together. When I got home I 
came straight up here to my room, and here I am 
for the night. Josephine must get on without me 
this evening. I've got to be alone. I've got to 
grapple with this thing somehow. 

But how? 

Let's set down the alternatives. 

(i) Pm going dotty. I suffer from hallucina- 
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tions. I imagined I saw Bill Rundle in Kensington 
Gardens. 

(2) I was dreaming. I dreamed that I woke up 
and got out of my chair and went into the path; 
whereas I only, in fact, woke up at the moment when 
I started out after Bill. 

(3) — 

No the third alternative really won't bear putting 
down in ink on paper. There's a limit to what one 
is prepared even to hypothesize. I may be crazy in 
spasms, but at this moment of time I'm in full 
possession of my senses. I'm not going to write 
down that I really met and talked with a young man 
whose only sphere of existence is my own imagina- 
tion. That's a trifle too thick. 

And one must note this. He knew me. He ad- 
dressed me by name. "Hullo, Carter," he said. 
Now Carter is not a bit like me. That was settled 
long ago. Carter has rabbit's teeth, and he's fair 
and much taller and broader than I am. Bill cotddn't 
possibly have mistaken me for Carter. Therefore 
what Bill saw in front of him on that path was 
Carter. 

Now if I imagined that I was seeing Bill I would 
naturally imagine at the same time that I was Carter 
— 2l thing I have done before, though in regular 
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dreams. So if I imagined that I was seeing Bill 
it would be quite natural that I should imagine that 
he should be seeing me and greeting me as Carter. 
Indeed it would be impossible for him to recognise 
me as Noel Carton, because he has never met Noel 
Carton. It's only Carter that he knows. 

So that if it was really Bill whom I met and if I 
was really Noel when he met me, he couldn't have 
known me. He wouldn't have said: "Hullo, Car- 
ter." He would just have passed on. I might have 
recognised him, but he could never have recognised 
me. 

But suppose, when he met me, I wasn't Nod 
Carton. Suppose I was Nigel Carter, at that mo- 
ment. Then he would recognise me, all right. 

Suppose — as Tve said before somewhere in this 
journal of mine— or if I haven't I've often thought 
it — suppose Nigel Carter isn't a figment of Nod 
Carton's imagination, but Noel is a figment of 
Nigel's. Suppose I am just somebody in another 
fellow's dreams. Suppose Carter's writing a journal 
and a novel about me. Suppose Jocelyn's the real 
woman and Josephine's a piece of fiction. Suppose 
Bill is an actual gunner, stationed this summer 
actually at Aldershot. Suppose Hilda is really com- 
ing up to London in a day or two to work among 
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the poor, in order to get away from the whisper- 
ing and cackle of her neighbours. And if she does, 
I don't know where she's going to do her work. 
And that I must know. That I must absolutely 
know. 

Suppose I go and meet the trains from the West 
at Paddington to-morrow afternoon. 

Suiq)ose 
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June 28th. 

I was at Paddington all this afternoon. Of course 
nothing happened. I didn't, naturally, expect it to. 
I may be oflf my onion enough to see visions in 
Kensington Gardens, but not enough to go and 
watch six hours long for a girl whom I invented to 
get out of a solid, tangible Great Western Railway 
carriage. It was just a game I played with myself 
and I enjoyed it immensely. Immensely. There 
were three expresses from Taunton, the 1.55, the 
4.17, and the 7.08. There was one more, the 9.45, 
but I didn't wait for that. I had, for one thing, to 
be home for dinner and, for another, I didn't sup- 
pose that Hilda would be likely to arrive in London 
so late. I met the other three, however, and if Hilda 
had been on any of them I know I would have seen 
her. I couldn't have failed. Of course I knew per- 
fectly well that she wasn't and couldn't be, but this 
in no way detracted from the excitement of my 
search. It was only a game, but I played it for all 
I was worth. I simply imagined — told myself — 
that she was perhaps in the train that was signalled 
and then set to work to find her, if she was. It's 
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comical to remember how excited I got. Each time 
the engine appeared at the end of the platform, my 
heart began to beat furiously; and until the last 
passenger had gone or been examined I was more 
or less beside myself. From the appearance of the 
train to the end of my search the thing was abso- 
lutely real to me. Absolutely. I forgot everything 
about my actual identity and circumstances and 
knew nothing but my passionate hope of catching a 
glimpse of a certain, tall, slender girl's figure, and 
a mass of red-gold hair atop. I went about among 
the people who streamed out against me, dodging 
and elbowing and peering and cursing them for 
getting in my way. I wasn't a bit popular. Several 
of them cursed back at me and I expect if they 
hadn't all been so busy hunting cabs and luggage 
I might have got into trouble. Once — ^this was 
when the second train came in — I saw a tall girl in 
white getting into a taxi-cab and I simply fought 
my way through the crowd to reach her, only to 
find that she was a perfect stranger. Fm afraid 
I startled her a bit, arriving as I did, so sudden and 
so breathless at the cab, thrusting my head in to 
look at her, and then turning and dashing off again 
among the people. I must have seemed to her a 
sort of apparition, inexplicable ; for I was convinced 
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that she was Hilda. Her name was on my very 
lips, my hat was in my hand — ^and then, after one 
glance, off, without a word. It shows to what 
length imagination can carry you, if you give it its 
head. Yes, it was an exciting game I played to-day 
in Paddington Station, a glorious game. My God ! 
Supposing she were really coming up to London. 
Supposing there were really a chance of finding her 
on that platform. What would it mean to me? 
Why, my heart was ready to break when the third 
train came in and my absurd search once again 
proved fruitless. Supposing it hadn't been a game 
I played. 

I wonder if I were to write to her to-night at 
Leigh Good Lord ! Look what I've written. 

Let's get away from this. Let's set down a little 
true history, something that will emphasise the 
actualities for me. 

In order to get to Paddington I had to go on 
strike. Josephine expected me to accompany her 
to some godless wedding in Wimbledon. She had 
hired a car for the afternoon ; we were to do the 
thing in style, apparently. Not until lunch did I 
breathe a word of my revolt, but as soon as our 
repast was at an end I got up and said I: "Well, 
good-bye. Don't forget to tell the young people, 
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from me, that marriage is the only road to true 
ha[q>iness. I'm off." 

"Off?" she cried. "Off where?" 

"Oh," I said, "nowhere in particular. Just off. 
Anywhere but to Wimbledon in your motor-car, 
dearest. I have a fancy to spend the afternoon 
deprived of your society, that's all." 

She gave me a long lode, very searching. I had 
expected her to make a row; but she didn't. She 
caved in at once. 

"As you please, Noel," she said mildly. "I don't 
want you to come with me, if you'd rather not." 
If I'd rather not! Ha! Ha! 

Why didn't I take this strong line with her years 
ago? What a fool I've been ! I might have known 
that a bully like Jocelyn would be a coward if one 
stood up to her. Yes, that's it, she's afraid of me 
in her heart. That explains the look there's been 
in her eyes at times lately. And so I am emanci- 
pated, it would appear. No more dragging around 
at her tail for me, I rather think. Gee! what a 
splendid fellow I am ! I've asserted myself. 

To-morrow I shall spend my afternoon at Pad- 
dington again. That's a great game, that is. 

And by God I I'll have more pocket-money out of 
her now. 
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June 2gtK 

I understand why Josephine's grown so accom* 
modating all of a sudden. She doesn't want me 
with her because she's having me watched. No 
other conceivable reason can explain the sleuth* 
hound whom I discovered on my trail this after- 
noon. Nobody in all the wide world except Joseph- 
ine can have any interest to serve by paying this 
person to follow me about, and that he should do 
it for his own amusement is impossible. He is a 
most respectable-looking fellow, about 40 years old ; 
wears an inconspicuous suit of dark grey tweed and 
a bowler hat. Small, fair moustache; pince-nez; 
looks like a clerk in search of a job. I should say 
he was a non-conformist in his spare time, possibly 
does a bit of street hymn-singing. Or he may be 
nothing worse than a socialist. 

I spotted him in this wise : 

I set out this afternoon to walk to Paddington up 
Grosvenor Place and across the Park. Almost im- 
mediately after leaving my happy home I discovered 
that I hadn't a hanky with me and hurried back to 
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get one. As I turned the corner round which Pd 
just come, I almost ran into a man ; only by violently 
swerving did we avoid crashing into each other. I 
apologised, as did he, and then I went on my way, 
thinking no more of the occurrence. I got my hanky 
and came out into the street. Then I found that my 
cigarette-case was empty, so I went into the little 
newspaper-shop at the corner opposite to buy 
twenty-five gaspers. A man was in there, turning 
over the piles of cheap stuff, boxing-papers, 
novelettes and the like that lay on a trestle table at 
the side of the counter. His back was towards me 
but his figure seemed familiar somehow, and while I 
did my business (which took a little time owing to 
the shortage of change in the till) I glanced at him 
once or twice. My feeling about him was of the 
vaguest and idlest kind. I simply seemed to be a 
little more conscious of him than was quite natural. 
He had picked up, opened and was deep in a penny 
blood, decorated with a fine picture of a youthful 
hero, dressed principally in a feathered hat and a 
pair of high boots and fighting a quadrille of huge 
Musketeers with a sword about eight feet long. It 
was entitled Sydney the Swashbuckler. The con- 
trast between this commonplace bloke and the hectic 
quality of his reading diverted me and all of a sud- 
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den I lusted myself to thrill to the recital of those 
exploits. I stepped over to the trestle-table and 
picked up another copy of the tale. Sheer curiosity 
led me to try to see the face of this person in grey ; 
but he turned so as still to present his back to me. 
This brought his body between the light and what 
he was reading. My curiosity gave way, with that, 
to suspicion. It became suddenly clear to me that he 
wished to avoid letting his face be seen. I thought : 
"That's odd." And at once — I don't know why — 
something seemed to urge me to be cautious. Then, 
over his shoulder, I saw him reflected in the mirror. 
I had one good look at him and I thought : "I shall 
know you again, master.*' Then I took the blood to 
the counter, paid for it out of my change which, by 
this time, had been brought from the strong room, 
and left the shop without one backward glance. 
Then I set off towards the Park again. In the back 
of my cigarette-case there is a tiny round mirror ; I 
used it discreetly and was rewarded by seeing my 
man emerge from the paper-shop and follow in my 
tracks. A few more experiments of the kind put 
the thing beyond a doubt. He was behind me in 
Grosvenor Place; he was behind me all the way 
across the Park ; and, as I turned down the hill to 
the arrival platform of Paddington Station, he was 
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visible in London Street, about 200 yards away. 
After that I thought no more of him for a time be- 
cause the 1 :55 train from the West had to be met. 
When that had been done I had some two hours to 
kill before the 4:17 should come in. I killed it in 
the Park and Kensington Gardens, walking and 
sitting and smoking and reading my blood, which 
proved a superb piece of fiction. My friend was 
never very far away. In fact he never left me until 
I got home after seeing the 7:8 in. I don't sup- 
pose he left me even then. I daresay he's out there 
still and it's now half past ten. Poor devil! For 
tuppence I'd go out again and take him for a turn, 
just to break the monotony of his existence for 
him. 

The question is, why has Josephine provided me 
with this shadow? 

I've come to the conclusion after rejecting all 
other conceivable theories, that she's jealous — ^good 
God!— or at least, that she suspects me of having 
an affair. For what other reason do wives cause 
their husbands to be followed ? I can't imagine one. 
She's been thinking over my unguarded mention of 
the name of Jocelyn the other day in the Popular 
Cafe. That's what she's been doing. Perhaps, at 
the moment, she did think I was only tight; but 
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she'd soon realise that tightness couldn't be the full 
explanation. She'd argue that I hadn't simply said 
something silly, but that I'd given myself away. 
If whiskey had made me careless, that meant that 
there was something for me to be careless about 
In vino Veritas, what? Decision — ^that I was carry- 
ing on with one Jocelyn and that it behoved Mrs. 
Noel Carton to be up and doing. 

It beats the band. It lays out the orchestra. It 
puts Sir Henry Wood and his merry men dean 
through the ropes. 

Let me laugh. 

Ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
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ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
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And then some. 

m be a pretty long time, I fancy, before Jose- 
phine's agent catches me keeping any appointment 
with Jocelyn of which Josephine is ignorant I 
wonder what they'd say if I were to tell the two of 
them that the woman they're so concerned to dis- 
cover is at this moment snoring on her back in 
Josephine's bed, just across the passage. 

This, of course, makes my friend in the bowler 
hat and grey suit simply amusing. He's welcome 
to pursue. Perfectly. I can dismiss him frc»n my 
consideration. 

Dismiss, Man in the Bowler Hat I 
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June 30th. 

All the same he has his uses. This afternoon I 

had vast fun with him. As soon as the 1 155 had 

discharged its passengers I set out on a brisk tour 

of Paddington Station. I walked up the main 

departure-platform into the roadway, walked down 

the main arrival-platform, plunged into the sut>« 

way, went over to the booking-office, out into the 

other roadway, up the slope to the right, round by 

Bishop's Road, through the station again, up into 

Praed Street, round the hotel, down the slope to 

the booking-office, into the subway again, up on 

to Platform Two, over the bridge, down, up to 

Bishop's Road, round the booking-office — and so 

c(xitinued for two hours for all I was worth. It 

was magnificent. The poor driveller earned his 

money that time all right. We must have gone about 

nine miles. Then I gave him a breather while I 

met the 4:17 and then I set off again. This time 

I took him through the squares of Bayswater. A 
glorious jaunt we had of it. I was absolutely done 

up and soaked through with sweat by the time I 

had to meet the 7 :8. This is The Life. I wonder 

how he's enjoying it. 
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July 1st. 

Today I varied the proceedings. I was really too 
tired to play yesterday's game, and I had to go 
slow. But I got even more fun out of it to-day. 
I instituted the dodge of suddenly turning and com- 
ing back on my tracks — ^the way I'd met him the 
first time, outside this house. I would stroll alcmg 
the platform or through the subway or what not, 
disappear into the booking-office or up a staircase 
or round a comer or as it happened, then wait a 
moment or two and then come back upon him at a 
round pace, so that he had no time to conceal him- 
self. At first I took not the slightest notice of 
him ; passed him without a single glance. Then I be- 
gan pausing just in front of him to light a ciga- 
rette or to consult my watch and then, when he'd 
passed on his way, I would turn again and overhaul 
him and turn again and pass him, all without ap- 
pearing to notice him. At last I got to stopping 
and asking him for a light or for the time or for 
my direction to the parcels-office or to the Praed St. 
Station subway. The invariable politeness of his 
answers entranced me. He must have suspected 
that I was onto his game, but I never gave him 
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the slightest sign that I had ever seen him before in 
my life, and he can never have been quite sure. It 
was all I could do to keep myself from bursting out 
laughing in his face. A sort of himted look strength- 
ened steadily in his eye. I fancy he grew doubtful 
at last as to the precise role he was filling in this 
business — I mean whether he was the hunter or the 
hunted. I had also to restrain myself forcibly from 
asking him quite absurd things, like the way to 
Australia and if he would oblige me with a bite 
and what the temperature was by his bunch of keys. 
I managed to keep these impulses in check, but it 
was hard work. And I also wanted badly to lurk 
behind a comer and jump out on him with a Boo ! 
But I didn't. It was better fun to keep him guess- 
ing. Much. I expect he wishes he'd taken up some 
other trade. Going home I ran all the way across 
the Park. I had to wait on a bench near the Albert 
Gate for several minutes before he arrived, abso- 
lutely bust. In sheer pity I had to give him an- 
other five minutes before I went on my way. Fd 
like to see his report of this afternoon's proceedings. 
But Fve had enough of him, I think. I sha'n't 
bother my head about him to-morrow. If he hasn't 
resigned to-night he can have an easy time of it 
henceforth. It's oretty hard work for me, after all. 
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July 2nd, 

She's come. I've seen her. I've talked with her. 
I can't write about it now. I can't stay in the 
house. Jocelyn'U have to entertain the Montague 
Ashes by herself to-night. She must say what she 
pleases about my absence. I'm off. 
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LaJter. 

Thank God I met Bill the other day. If it hadn't 
been for that Fd never have known that she was 
coming to London at all. And now Fve seen her. 
I've talked with her. I've talked with her. IVe 
seen her. I've held her hand. I've looked into her 
eyes. I've talked with her. For she was on the 
4:17 this afternoon. I knew it before ever the 
train came to standstill. I knew it as I sighted the 
engine. I went straight to the right carriage. I 
knew. I knew. And the door opened and there 
she was, bless her! She saw me at once and her 
face lit up with a smile. P'raps it was pleasant 
for her to see a known face just as she'd come to 
the end of her long, tiring, lonely day in the train. 
For there was no one with her. No maid. No one. 

She said: "Why, Nigel!" and put out her dear 
hand to me. I caught it in both mine and helped 
her down. "How on earth?" she began. 

"Bill told me you were coming," I said. "Days 
ago in Kensington Gardens. I've met every train 
since. What about your luggage? Do you want a 
cab?" 
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"You've met every train since?" she echoed. 

"All but the last each day," I said. "I didn't 
think you'd come on that one." 

She looked at me with eyes that yere exquisite 
with pity. 'Toor fellow," she said half aloud. 
"Poor thing." 

Your luggage?" I said. 

Never mind it," she replied. "Let it go to the 
cloak-room. I'll get it later. But I want some tea 
now. Take me somewhere for a cup of tea. The 
hotel will do." I took her hand-bag and together 
we went along the platform and into the hotel. We 
sat down in the lounge and I ordered tea for one. 
I'd had mine at four o'clock just before the train 
came in. All this time we'd said nothing of much 
importance. I believe I asked her how her father 
was and if she'd had a comfortable journey and 
what kind of weather they'd been having since I'd 
been with them — the sort of stupid things one does 
ask on such occasions and, no doubt, she made suita- 
ble replies; but I remember very little of all that. 
I could think of nothing but the fact that she was 
there, walking beside me, talking with me again, 
smiling into my eyes. I was as fully occupied with 
this one idea as would be a man with the idea of a 
stream of clear water, should he, being in the ex- 
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tremity of thirst, suddenly happen upon it. There 
were not many people in the lounge and very soon 
those that were near us moved away to more dis- 
tant tables, leaving us isolated in our comer. I was 
glad of this. I do hate talking to anyone while 
strangers are within earshot. It makes anything 
but sheer banalities out of the question and even 
those have to be spoken very low. Hilda attracted 
a good deal of notice, as she always must. I spotted 
a ntunber of people looking over to where we sat 
and it was pretty evident from the way their heads 
came together that they were discussing her. How- 
ever, so long as they kept their distance I didn't 
mind. 

And I was quite happy to talk banalities. I 
would indeed have preferred not to talk at all, but 
just sit and bless my eyes with the sight of her; 
but I felt that the banalities were safer. I didn't 
want any silences between us. We had sounded 
the depths the last time we had been alone together 
— ^there by the bridge over the Lugg — and though 
neither of us could have forgotten the circumstance,- 
or what had come of it, I for one was in no hurry 
to be sounding them again. A waiter brought her 
tea, with three tiny bits of bread and butter and 
two miserable little sugar cakes. I begged her to 
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let me order more, but she said No, this would do 
splendidly. 

I said "So you're going to work among the poor, 
for a time. At least, so Bill tells me." 

"I wonder/' she said, "how Bill got that into his 
head. I'm going to work at my singing. Kraut is 
to take me thoroughly in hand. I arranged it with 
him before he left Leigh. I'd have been in London 
before this only he was going on from us for a lit- 
tle time at the Land's End. He's back at home now 
and we're to have a solid month of it till August, 
when he'll come to Leigh for August and Septem- 
ber; and then I shall be in London again for the 
winter. At least, I expect so. I've grown rather 
wary of making plans, you see," she concluded with 
a smile that was a little pitiful. "I seem to have 

lost a good deal of confidence since — since '* She 

was silent. 

"Nigel," she suddenly began again, "I want to 
thank you for that question you asked me the other 
day. If it hadn't been for that — if I hadn't had 
the thing put right before me, as you put it, if I 
hadn't been compelled to make up my mind one 
way or the other, I can't doubt but that I'd have 
married Ronald. I was just drifting along on the 
line of least resistance. I know now that right in- 
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side of myself I wasn't sure; but I never faced up 
to it. Ronald's such a dear good soul, and he was 
so perfectly devoted and it was so— so what they 

call 'suitable,' that I And everyone was so 

pleased about it. My father, for instance, thought 
the world of Ronald. For that matter I'd always 
thought the world of him myself, I mean as a child 
and as a girl. He's been my hero all my life. I 
don't believe I ever considered whether I loved him 
or not. It was a thing I took for granted. I never 
looked on him with clear eyes. He had a glamour 
for me. What I gave him was what Fd given him 
when I was seven, when I was fifteen. It was the 
sort of worship silly girls have for romantic actors 
whom they only know from the photographs they 
keep on their chimney-pieces and an occasional dis- 
tant view in the theatre. If only he hadn't been 
such a good sort. But that's just what he is. He's 
a perfectly darling man ; but — well, I don't love him 
and there's an end of it. And you made me see it. 
I tell you this, because it's right that you should 
know. It seems," and again she smiled witsfully, 
"as if you'd been specially appointed to preserve 
me from danger, doesn't it?" 

"God knows," I said, "that nothing was further 
from my mind. I never dreamt that there was any 
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question of your loving him. I only wanted to 
hear it from your own lips. I thought that it 
would help me to bear my own misery. It was 
very necessary to me to have no room for doubt. If 
I could be sure that you were going to be happy " 

"I know," she broke in, "I know. But you see 
what's come of it. I wrote to Ronald yesterday. 
What's the use of keeping him in suspense for half 
a year? I know my own mind now. I don't love 
him/' she said, and my heart gave a great bound. 
"I never can. It's finished. I've treated a good 
fellow rottenly, but I don't blame myself. It only 
shows what horrible things one can do innocently. 
I don't believe I'm to blame a bit. 1 thought hon- 
estly that I loved him. I did love him — ^until you 
asked me if I did. And then there was a doubt, 
and that was really the end. It seems to have 
shaken my belief in everything. Do you wonder 
I can't stay at Leigh where there's nothing I see 
that doesn't remind me of what I've done to Ron- 
ald? Perhaps a little hard work with Kraut and 
my piano will help to re-establish my confidence in 
things. At present I'm rather terrified." 

I had got myself in hand again. 

"Well," I said, "praise the Lord you found out 
in time. Take it from me, there's no mistake any- 
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body can make like marrying someone they don't 
love. Of course I don't mean to compare Ronald 
with " 

"Be silent," she cried harshly. "Your marriage 
isn't in question and I know what you think about 
it already. I simply can't bear to hear you talk 
about your wife and I won't. I hate you when you 
do and I hate to hate you. I owe you too much. 
Once and for all, when you're with me, you're to 
leave Jocelyn alone. Do you understand ?" 

"Yes," I said, "I understand." And I thought— 
"When I'm with her. When I'm with her. She's 
going to let me see her sometimes, then." 

She got up. "I must be oflf," she said. "Good- 
bye." 

"Your luggage," I said, "I'll get it for you. And 
a cab. You stay here." 

"No," she said, "I'll do all that. You're to go 
away now." 

"But," I cried, "tell me where you're going to 
be. Is it Lady Anson's?" 

"No," she said, "my aunt is not pleased with me 
at present. She shares the family's indignation at 
my monstrous conduct. My father's the only one 
of them who's been kind and he's been an angel. 
But I can't stay at Leigh, even so." 



"] 
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"Then where " I began. 

She shook her head. "No," she said, "I'm not 
going to tell you." 

"You^re not going to tell me?" I echoed in dis- 
may. 

"No." 

'But why on earth " 

'It's for your sake, my poor Nigel," she said. 
"Don't you remember, that time on the bridge, how 
you asked me to cut your acquaintance? And I 
promised to do it. This appearance of yours at 
my train shows me how sincere you were in your 
request. Well, I must be strong for you. I want 
to save you pain and there can be nothing but pain 
for you in seeing me. Believe me, it's best we 
shouldn't meet again. I'm sorry we ever met at 
all — for your sake. Good-bye" — ^she touched my 
hand lightly. 

"But," I cried, "you seemed just now to promise 
that we should meet again. You can't go back on 
that" 

"Yes, I can," she said, "I've thought better of it. 
Good-bye." 

She turned and went out of the lounge without 
a single glance behind her. And I, cast down from 
the high places of happiness into the very Slough 
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of Despond, collapsed into my chair and lay there 
staring at the wall, sick at heart and weary to death. 
I must have fallen asleep quite suddenly, for I was 
roused by the waiter shaking my shoulder and tell- 
ing me that it was seven o'clock and might he trou- 
ble me to pay for my tea now, as he was going off 
duty. 

I looked at the tea-things and saw that Hilda 
hadn't so much as poured out a cup for herself; 
nor were the bread and butter and cakes touched. 

I must see her again. It's cruel of her. She 
means to be kind, I know ; but I must see her agaia 
It's torment to see her. It's hell not to sec her. 

How am I to find her? 

It's Jocelyn that I have to thank for this. But 
for her, Hilda would never have denied me. With 
Ronald dismissed what other reason can she have 
for not letting me see her ? It's Jocelyn. She won't 
see me because I'm married to Jocelyn. If it wasn't 
for that, she would. It's not because she doesn't 
care for me and wants to spare me pain. Not even 
the best woman refuses to see a man simply because 
he's in love with her, unless she dislikes him. It's 
pot human nature. And Hilda doesn't dislike me. 
I can see that for myself. She's not in love with 
me — ^how could she be? — but she's fond of me, in 
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a way, sorry for me, grateful to me, as she keeps 
on saying. And that's all I ask. Her pity's more 
by a thousand miles than I deserve. Why not let 
me see her sometimes? It's not consideration for 
me ; she knows that my only chance of happiness is 
to be with her. It's Jocelyn, she's thinking about 
Either she won't do Jocelyn what she thinks is a 
wrong or the mere fact of my being married choices 
her off. She won't meet a married man whom she 
knows is in love with her. That's it. Damn Joce- 
lyn. Damn her, I say. What's Jocelyn to me, and 
what am I to Jocelyn? I haven't so much as spc^en 
to her for two days. How I loathe the woman! 
I've wished her dead any time this ten years. How 
I wish her dead and in hell. God! to think that 
she should raise herself up between me and the only 
thing that's left to me to want. If she would cHily 
die. But she won't do that; just to spite me, she 
won't. I've never known her ill for a day. She's 
tough, tough, tough. She's tough as india-rubber. 
The cheap black shiny sort they used to have at my 
dame's school. 

Four in the morning. I'd better go to bed. I 
wonder how many miles I walked between the time 
I ran out instead of dressing for dinner and when 
I got back just now. 
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Friday. 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow. Oh! 
unimaginable good luck. For three day's I've done 
nothing but wander up and down the streets of the 
West End in the vague hope of seeing her some- 
where. Short of employing a detective — and that 
I can't bring myself to do— this is my only re- 
source. I can't get on the track of Kraut. No one 
seems to have heard of him. None of the music- 
publishers, none of the concert-agents, none of the 
employment-agencies. I've asked all sorts of peo- 
ple — ^the policeman at the comer, the fellow who 
cuts my hair, the shoe-black at Victoria, the com- 
missionaire outside the Trocadero, even casual peo- 
ple in the street, lots of them. And not one has 
been able to tell me where Kraut hangs out. He 
doesn't advertise in any of the musical journals. 
He isn't in the Telephone Book. P'raps he doesn't 
live in London at all. P'raps he lives in Surbiton, 
or Esher, or Weybridge, or Woking or Brighton 
or Chislehurst or Reigate or Chesham or Maiden- 
head or Tonbridge or Seven Oaks or Southend 
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or Guildford or Haslemere or Famham or Dork- 
ing or Croydon or Epping or Uxbridge or Rich- 
mond or Kingston or St. Albans or Hemel Hemp- 
stead or Reading or Redhill or Hatfield or Catford 
or Ongar or Horley or Godalming or Chertsey or 
Epsom or Leatherhead or Three Bridges or Stoats 
Nest or Purley or Caterham or Harrow or Stan- 
more or Staines or Slough or Bumham-on-Crouch 
or Billericay or Chelmsford or Shoeburyness or 
Rickmansworth or Banstead or some other damned 
place and comes up to London, so many times a 
week, to give his lessons. At any rate I can't get 
on his track, anyhow. If I could have done that, 
it would have been simple. I'd just have had to 
wait outside his place until she came and then fol- 
low her to hers. It may be, of course, that he goes 
to her place. But that doesn't matter now. It 
doesn't matter in the slightest. Kraut may live in 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche for all I care or in hell, for 
that matter. I'm independent of Mr. Blooming 
Kraut, thanks very much and so forth. 

She's living in the Burleigh Hotel, of all (daces 
for a girl to choose. I expect it's only until she 
can find a furnished flat somewhere. She can't pos- 
sibly practise her singing at the Burleigh. 

Who says Friday's an unlucky day ? I found her 
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this afternoon. It was in Regent Street. She came 
out of a hat-shop, when I was within half a dozen 
steps of it. She didn't see me and I lay low. I 
followed her down to Piccadilly Circus, through 
Leicester Square into the Strand and so to the 
Burleigh, feasting my eyes on her all the way, and 
hungering for a word from her as a starving dog 
hungers for a scrap of bone. She walked tremen- 
dously fast and I had to foot it pretty briskly to 
keep up. People got in my way a good deal but I 
just shouldered them aside. I annoyed one old gen- 
tleman extremely. I nearly bowled him off his pins. 
He caught hold of a lamp-post and stood foaming 
at the mouth and shaking his fist after me — I spared 
him just once glance over my shoulder in compliment 
to the row he was making — ^and then I went on. So 
I shepherded her into the big hotel. 

When she'd gone in, I gave her ten minutes and 
then I went in too and asked for her at the office. 
They looked in their books and then told me that 
there was no Miss Rundle staying there. I told 
them I'd seen her come in. They said that per^ 
haps she was paying a call on one of their visitors. 
This seemed reasonable, so I described her. They 
said that no lady answering my description had been 
there asking for anyone. Perhaps she might be in 
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one of the public rooms or in the lounge, having 
tea. This again seemed reasonable, so I set out 
on a tour of discovery. Nothing. Nobody remotely 
resembling her. Then suddenly the only possible 
explanation occurred to me. She must be staying 
at the Cecil under another name than her own. No 
other explanation would fit the facts. I'd seen her 
go in, she wasn't in any of the public rooms ; then 
she must be staying there. And as to them not 
recognising my description of her — ^well, I saw, that 
was quite intelligible. It's no part of the duty of 
an hotel clerk to recognise descriptions of visitors 
given by people who refer to them by names other 
than those under which they're registered. I un- 
derstood that I must seem a little suspicious. In- 
deed I thought they looked rather oddly at me, es- 
pecially the girl in spectacles. I said: "Ah well, 
perhaps I was mistaken. I only caught a glimpse 
of the lady from the top of a bus." But I knew 
I wasn't mistaken. I spent the rest of the afternoon 
and all evening in the lounge, but she never appeared 
again. I stayed until eleven o'clock. To-morrow I 
shall go back there and wait 

Question: Why is she staying at the Burleigh un- 
der an assumed name? 

Answer: Because she doesn't want me to find her. 
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Question: And why doesn't she want me to find 
her? 

Question: Is it for my sake that she's hiding her- 
self? 

Question: Or for her own? 

Answer: ? ? ? 
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Sufuk^y. 

I've just asserted myself with Jocelyn again and 
to good purpose. 

It costs money to be out of the house so much. 
One has, for instance, to eat, now and then. With 
Jocelyn sitting opposite me I can't make much of 
a breakfast. I never speak to her now and she 
never speaks to me. It's not a lively meal at all. 
I haven't been in to any others for days. I've taken 
them whenever I've happened to find myself when 
I've been hungry. Not that I'm often hungry. When 
I am, though, I am. Yesterday I didn't want any- 
thing till half past four in the afternoon and then, 
all of a sudden, I was ravenous. Hilda can't be 
staying at the Burleigh after all. I've been there 
almost perpetually ever since I saw her go in that 
day, and I've not seen her once again. If she's 
stajring there I must have seen her, unless she uses 
some other entrance than the one I've been watch- 
ing. 

At half past four it came upon me violently that 
I must eat and a lot ; a sde, a steak, a bird, with a 
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bottle of good red wine. I felt absolutely tuckered 
out. I got up from my seat by the door and went 
into the grill-room. At first they weren't for serving 
me. Said it couldn't be done at that hour. I told 
them it had got to be done. I told them I didn't 
care what is cost me, but that it had got, got, got, 
got, GOT to be done. I told them I was an eccentric 
millionaire. I told them that I always had soles 
and steaks to my afternoon tea. I told them they 
didn't know their business. I told them that they 
were a lot of blanketty dashes. In short I made the 
devil's own row. At last some super-waiter was 
brought and I suppose he thought it would pay him 
better to let me have my way than to chuck me out. 
He didn't want to horrify the tea crowd in the hall 
by dragging me forth, fighting and cursing. So he 
told me that I should have exactly what I wanted 
and pulled out his tablet to take my order. And 
then I remembered that I'd only got about five bob 
on me. So I stood up, very dignified, and told him 
that, now I'd carried my point, I'd see him Mowed 
before I'd condescend to eat in his rotten grill-room. 
And out I went and into the first bun-shop I could 
find, where I consumed two pork pies, three sau- 
sage rolls, ten scones and four cups of coffee. Not 
a waitress but was gazing on me with awe before 
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I'd gone. Then I went back to the hotel and re- 
sumed my watch cm the entrance. I stayed till mid- 
night, without seeing a sign of Hilda. She can't 
be staying there. 

So this morning I found only a few coppers in 
my pocket. The Treasury was exhausted. It had 
become necessary to replenish it. At breakfast ac- 
cordingly I broke a silence of days by suddenly 
shouting: "I want ten pounds." You should have 
seen my Jocelyn jump. I shouted because I wanted 
her to understand that I intended to have the money. 
If I'd begun on a quiet note she wouldn't have 
thougth me in earnest I shouted and banged the 
table — ^biff ! all of a sudden, just as she was going 
to drink coffee. It worked like one o'clock. She 
put down her cup in a hurry, jumped up, went to 
her desk, unlocked a drawer and took out her money- 
bag. She came running and gave me what I've said 
I'd have. I stuffed it in my pocket without a word ; 
and I never said another thing to her. That's the 
way with her. Boss her. I wish I'd known it long 
ago. However, I've got her measure now. She 
feeds out of my hand now. She's scared to death 
of me. I saw it in her eye. I like that. It's great 
to have people afraid of one. Absolutely. 

Later I attended Church Parade in the Park. I 
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thought Hilda might be there; one never knows. 
She wasn't. I saw Ronald, though* Just a glimpse. 
He was with a strange looking little bird, almost a 
dwarf with a very dark face and rings in his ears, 
dressed in a saffron-coloured robe and a turban with 
a feather in it. Some kind of a New Guinea-fowl, 
I expect. Perhaps a Dyak Rajah, enlarging his 
mind with European travel. Ronald must have made 
a lot of odd acquaintances in the East Ronald 
looked older and rather ill. I expect it's been a 
knock out for him, poor devil. Fve a fancy he'd 
spotted me, for he was pushing off rather rapidly 
when I caught sight of him. I don't blame him if 
he didn't want to speak. I didn't want to speak 
either. I've queered his pitch for him and though 
I don't hate him any longer — ^why should I? — ^I 
don't exactly want to renew our relations. They 
can never be cordial again. I wonder if he knows 
that Hilda's in London. Hardly. She wouldn't tell 
him she was coming. I wonder if he knows Kraut's 
address. Why didn't I ask him? I wonder if his 
name's in the telephone book ; I'll go and see. No, 
it isn't. I wonder if he's still at the Savoy. I'll 
go and telephone. No, he isn't. They say he never 
was. Don't know anyone of that name. Very odd, 
that They can't have understood what I said 
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Damn the telq)hone! I'll go there to-morrow and 
enquire at the office. I can't be mistaken about Ron- 
ald's having been at the Savoy. He can't be stay- 
ing under another name than his own. Why should 
he? There'd be no sense in it. Yes, I'll go there 
to-morrow. No, I'll go there now. But first I 
must put this book away safely. No, he's not at 
the Savoy. Never has been. They denied absolutely 
all knowledge of him. I'll be shot if I can understand 

it. WeD, who cares ? It's not Ronald I want. What 
did I want him for? Kraut's address, wasn't it? 

He won't know it. Why should he? He doesn't 
know Kraut any better than I do. To hell with them 
both ! A very odd little cove, though, that was with 
Ronald in the Park. What great horrid eyes he 
had! And he moved like a jungle beast. I don't 
envy Ronald his acquaintance. Pretty strange com- 
pany Ronald keeps. I expect he's been a bad egg, 
really. But that doesn't matter now, thank God. 
Not a bit I wonder if there's any chance of her 
being at Queen's Hall this afternoon. 

She wasn't. It's an idea, though. I'll try the 
concerts for a bit I'm fed up with sitting in the 
Burleigh. It'll be a change too, for Joceljm's sleuth- 
hound. I wonder how Jocelyn'U like pajdng for his 
tickets. But perhaps he'll wait outside. I don't 
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expect Jocelyn'll fancy paying for his tickets as well 
as for mine. Let's see what's on to-morrow. A 
ballad concert'll be the most likely place to try, since 
she's working up her singing. 
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Monday. 

I've just tried the.£olian Hall. Miss Monica Ben- 
son's vocal Recital. I was bored stiff. I sha'n't go 
in again* I'll get to the hall — ^whichever it happens 
to be— eariy and watch the audience assemble or 
when they're coming out. That's the best way. One 
sees all their faces that way. This afternoon I sat 
right in the front row — price half a guinea, if you 
please — and between each song I stood up and 
searched the crowd through opera-glasses. It was 
quite unsatisfactory. There was never enough time 
and I had to stop when the woman on the platform 
was singing. The people got quite ratty with me. 
She wasn't there. I stood by the door and watched 
every last soul out. There's a big concert at the 
Albert Hall to-night The Albert Hall's pretty hope- 
less. God knows how many exits I'd have to watch. 
I expect I'd better go in and get a seat somewhere. 
But rU want field-glasses for the Albert Hall. I'll 
take Jocelyn's. 
Ronald's dwarf Dyak in the crowd. I couldn't 

Coming out of the Albert Hall to-night I met 
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avoid him. He stcxxl right in my way. His Ug 
nasty eyes met mine and he smiled and bent his 
beastly head at me and spread out his hands; huge 
hands they are, all over rings and things, with long 
curved nails. He said, "You kom wit me?" I 
went. I had no sort of use for him, but I was 
curious to see what he wanted. We passed out to- 
gether into the street and round behind the hall into 
a street which ran through high blocks of flats. It 
was very quiet and dark. He said : "You kom wit 
me?'' I went. He led the way, I following, into 
Exhibition Road, down by South Kensington Sta- 
tion and into Chelsea and here, by a little antiquity 
shop, he halted. Late though it was, the place was 
still open; the shop-keeper sat just inside the door 
reading a newq>aper through big, round, horn- 
rimmed spectacles. A benevolent looking old man 
with a white whisker all round under his chin and a 
tasselled smoking-cap on his head. The dwarf said : 
"Kom wit me?'' And I followed him into the shop. 
He picked up from a little table a short, thick, 
crooked knife, with an iron handle and a carved 
wooden sheath and put it into my hands. He said : 
"Buy it." I didn't want it, and I put it back on its 
table. He said : "It may kom in uzeyful." I got 
angry. I shouted : "No, it won't Vve got nobody 
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I want to murder, if you have, you snaky Asiatic" 
The (Ad dealer had risen to receive us. He was now 
between us and the door. He went out. The dwarf 
put the knife in my hand again and said : ''Kom wit 
me?" and he went out after the dealer. The dealer 
was running like a hare towards the King's Road, 
which was about two hundred yards away, all lights 
and motor-busses. The dwarf said : "Kom wit me ?" 
and started running in the opposite direction. I 
followed. Presently I was runnmg al(Hie. I never 
saw where the dwarf went. Dodged down some 
opening, I suppose. I came out on the Embank- 
ment. I shoved the knife up my sleeve and came 
home. I don't want the damned thing, but now 
Fve got it, I may as well keep it. It can live up 
the chimney. I'll try Queen's Hall to-morrow. Chap- 
pels have got one of their sing-songs there. 
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Tuesday. 

I dcMi't like that dwarf very much. He pervades. 
He was at Queen's Hall this afternoon. I saw him 
coming out among the crowd and I turned and 
bolted. He spoilt my game, curse him. I hadn't 
seen half the people out of the place. I went up to 
Regent's Park for a little fresh air. The beast must 
have followed me, for presently I caught sight of 
him lurking behind a tree and peeping out at me 
where I sat on a bench. Jocelyn's employe was on 
another bench not far off. All this being followed 
about is getting to be a nuisance. I wonder if Joce- 
lyn's set the dwarf on my track too. I've a good 
mind to tell her to stop it. However he made no 
attempt to converse. He just stayed where he was, 
peeping and leering. He looked monstrously out of 
place in Regent's Park, but none of the people who 
were about paid any attention to him. It's extraor- 
dinary how blase Londoners are. They're so 
accustomed to seeing odd looking and oddly dressed 
people in their streets that nothing can astonish 
them. If you were to walk down Piccadilly carry- 
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ing your head on a plate III bet not one in a hun- 
dred would notice you, or if they did they'd only 
think you were advertising a tea-room. Presently 
I forgot all about the dwarf and when I remembered 
him again he was gone. Joceljm's man, however, 
was faithful to me. I hate that dwarf. If he 
doesn't mend his ways I shouldn't wonder if that 
knife comes in "uzeyful" after all. I don't mind 
Jocelyn's man. He's merely comical, poor brute. 
There's no singing concert to-morrow. I'll go down 
to Richmond, if it's fine, and walk across the Park 
to Wimbledon. I feel pretty stale. I hope that 
cursed dwarf won't show up in the Park. What a 
park-haunter I've become since I had my little ex- 
planation with old Badgworthy! I saw him in his 
window this morning, as I passed the Qub. He was 
affecting not to see me. I went round the comer 
into St. James's Square, waited a mcxnent, and then 
popped out suddenly and pulled a long nose at him. 
He saw that Shook his old fist at me. I affected 
not to see him. It would be rather fun to spend an 
hour or two at that comer now and then and poison 
the street for him. How ratty he'd get ! I'll do it 
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Wednesday 

Noon in High Summer and Richmond Park; 
there's a fit setting for a first class miracle to stage 
itself in. The moment I went through the gates by 
the Star and Garter, I knew I should find her. Glory ! 
how the sun blazed And the sky, what a blue I 
The trees were at their very bravest, every leaf 
spread full and not a hint anywhere yet of Autumnal 
decay. The turf was still green and it sprang un- 
der my feet so that I fairly capered over it. I left 
the road at once, of course, and made off eastwards 
in a bee line. I didn't care where I ended up or 
when. It was just ten when I got to the Park, and I 
had the whole blessed day before me. And I knew — 
I knew that I should find her. I was in no hurry. In 
her own good time she would appear. I could wait ; 
and, while I waited, I would wander through the 
fine weather and forget that there was such a place 
as London. I had the whole place to myself after 
I'd been ten minutes in it. Now and then a car 
or a pair of riders might go by on the road, but 
the road was far away ; just as far as I could keep 
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it. Even my shadow in the grey tweeds had lost 
me somehow. I expect he's had a nervous break- 
down, and couldn't start this morning. Well, he 
missed a great experience. The deer were every- 
where I shouted them Good-day, I ran races with 
them It was a tut too hot though for that, and I 
had to give it up. I came upon a lake. I threw off 
my clothes and swam about till I was cooled. Then 
I lay in the sun and dried myself and went on again 
singing. I found a copse of oaks and there I sat 
awhile, just inside the trees, and looked out over 
the falling turf to where a road ran a quarter of 
a mile away. I had a fancy that she might come 
along that road. She didn't. Just a few cars and 
motor-cycles came and one or two bicyclists and one 
gorilla riding on a white horse, and a damned bad 
seat he had too. But I didn't worry. I knew it 
was all right. If I had patience she would come. In 
her own good time I should see her. I knew it. A 
rabbit came past me, running from a stoat. That's 
a thing I hate to see. As the filthy stoat came by, 
nose down, I threw my stick at it and knocked it 
sideways. The most astonished stoat you ever saw. 
It picked itself up and made off like a streak. I 
fairly bellowed with laughter. I said : ''Now if that 
rabbit's a gentleman, he'll come and thank me for 
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that." And here conies my brave rabbit and squats 
down in front of me and sits up on his haunches and 
wags his forepaws at me three times. I couldn't 
believe it if I hadn't seen it. He was a gentleman 
all right, that rabbit. When he'd gone I went too. 
It didn't matter where. I just went on. I found 
another wood and sat down there again to rest. It 
was midday, but the whole wood was noisy with the 
singing of birds. They were absdutely everywhere 
and they sang as if they wanted to split themselves. 
It was very gay. The song they sang was a thing 
out of The Gondoliers — "For the merriest fellows 
are we — ^Tra la la la la" and so on. I hadn't heard 
it for twenty years. All of a sudden they all stopped 
and there was perfect silence. Then I heard Hilda 
singing that little Breton song of hers that she sang 
the night Jocel}m and I dined with Lady Anson. I 
didn't move. I stayed where I was under my tree. 
I knew she'd find me. She did. She came straight 
through the trees to where I sat and stood there, 
holding out her hands to me and smiling, while she 
finished the verse she was singing. She was dressed 
all in white, as she had been the first time I saw 
her, but she wore no hat. A bit of sun came tiirough 
the trees and rested on her hair. It was as if she 
had a glory round her head. 
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"Here I am," she said, quite simply. 

I couldn't speak. I just sat there, filling my eyes 
with her beauty and sweetness. I didn't want to 
speak. It was enough for me to know that she 
was there, that we had found one another at last 
It was an enchantment I feared to break the spell. 
If I spoke she would vanish. Everything was stiU 
as death except for the chatter of a motor-cyde 
somewhere on the road. Not a bird sang. Nothing 
moved in the wood. Not a leaf stirred. The sound 
of the motor-cycle faded to a purr; ceased. The 
very shadows abandoned their creeping. I waited 
on what should happen next The Universe waited. 

"Well," she asked at last, "haven't you anything 
to say to me, now I've come?" 

I found my tongue then. "There's only <Hie thing," 
I said, "that I want to say to you, and that one 
thing I can't say. You know what it is." 

"Yes," she said, "I know what it is and I've come 
to hear you say it." 

I gaped at her. "You've come to hear me say it?" 
I repeated. "To say that I love you ?" 

She dropped to the ground and sat facing me. 
Her eyes met mine and held them steadily while 
she spoke. "Nigel," she said, "you asked me, on 
the bridge that day, to tell you that I loved Ron- 
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aid, because you wanted to know positively that I 
was going to be happy with him. So long as you 
could be sure of that, you believed that you could 
live without me and not be wholly wretched. Well, 
now I want to hear you tell me just once that you 
love me, because otherwise / must be wholly wretch- 
ed. If I can be sure of that, I think I can bear 
to live without you. But I must be sure of that. 
I must. Life's been very hard to you and me, 
my dear. That's no reason why we should make 
it harder by not being honest with one another. Let 
us, at any rate, have the assurance of our love to 
comfort us in our loneliness." 

"God knows I love you," I stammered. "But 
you love mef You mean that?" 

She put her two hands into mine. Then leaning 
forward suddenly, she kissed me on the mouth. I 
caught her to my heart with a cry; she lay there 
a moment, nestling, clinging. Then she gently dis- 
engaged herself, and sat back on her heels and gazed 
at me sadly. I made no effort to keep her. It was 
finished. 

I said : "It's incredible. How can you love me ? 
ME!" and I laughed aloud. "It's grotesque," I 
said. "I'm not a man for women to love. And 
ycm! Oh," I cried, "this isn't real. It's not hap- 
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pening. But don't wake me up. Not yet. Let me 
have a little more of it." 

"Why do I love you?" she said. "How do I 
know? It's just because you are you and I am I, 
I suppose. I didn't want to. I don't want to. It 
means misery for us both. But there it is. I think 
I hated you that first day we met I thought you 
a brute. Then I was sorry for you. Then you 
saved my life in the theatre. That made me grate- 
ful But I think it was when you pulled me off the 
horse that it b^an. Of course I fought it. I fought 
it hard. I believe I might have won through if we 
hadn't met on the bridge that day, if you hadn't 
asked me whether I loved Ronald. Then I couldn't 
blind myself any longer. I only thank God, now, 
that it happened. If I'd married Ronald — ^well, I 
didn't. Now you know why. It wasn't because I 
didn't love him. It was because I love you, Nigel." 

She rose. "Good-bye," she said, "we mustn't see 
one another again. You belong to Jocelyn. She 
bought you. She's paid for you. You're hers. You 
can't be mine. I can't be yours. Good-bye." 

"Yes," I said dully. "I'm hers. I can't be yours. 
You can't be mine." 

"Don't take it to heart too much " she said. "Re- 
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member, though you can't marry me, you have a 
house to live in and three square meals a day." 

Then she left me, and, singing her old Breton 
song, passed from my sight among the trees. 

That was a little cruel, what she said about Joce- 
lyn having bought me. / ought to have said that, 
not she. Yet I don't know. P'raps it wasn't cruel. 
P'raps it was really kind. She couldn't be cruel, 
could she ? That's what one has to remember. I'm 
Jocelyn's, And so long as I'm Jocelyn's I mustn't 
forget it. To forget that would be to soil our love. 
She understands that We — I must keep it pure. 
So long as it's pure it's endurable. However, I've 
had that one kiss. That will help. Oh, God! if 
Jocelyn would die. To think that such a woman 
can separate us. Still, she bought me and paid for 
me. And I sold myself with my eyes open. I might 
have chosen to carry on as I was doing and land 
up at last in quod. Would that have been better 
for me? By God, no. She loves me. What does 
anything else matter after that? I, I, I, I, I, I have 
made that girl love me. / have. How? It's im- 
possible. But she said it, I heard her. And her eyes 
said it. It's fantastic. How is one to believe a 
thing like that? Yet her eyes said it. They did. 
They did. They did. They did. Or was it only 
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a dream? Dreams can be damned real. I used 
often to think that those dreams I used to have 
that I was a man called Noel Carton were actual 
happenings. That house he lived in, with the Pira- 
nesis on the staircase, for instance. That was just 
as real to me as Leigh is. I began to write a novel 
about that man, didn't I? What the devil did I 
want to write a novel for? I remember. It was 
because Jocelyn told me I couldn't. I meant to 
show her. Why on earth should she think of telling 
me a thing like that? It doesn't matter. Anyhow, 
I've kissed Hilda. That must last me the rest of 
my beastly life, I imagine ; unless Jocelyn dies. She 
won't. What a morning it was in Richmcmd Park 
to-day! Hard luck on the jolly old sleuth-hound; 
he couldn't be on the job. He'd have enjoyed it. 
The dwarf was, though, dash his dirty skin ! I saw 
him in the wood, peering round a beech bole. That 
was after Hilda had gone. Some time after. I stayed 
under my tree for ever so long, wondering why she 
could possibly love me. It was three o'clock be- 
fore I went on. I wonder if Hilda's living at Rich- 
mond or Roehampton. Why didn't I ask her for 
her address? Suppose Jocelyn should die. How 
would I be able to find her ? But Jocelyn won't die. 
I wonder if it is really she that's set that dwarf 
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on my track. I hate that dwarf. Where did I see 
him first? I don't know. He's a swine. Creepy 
little brute, with his yellow skirts. What did he 
want dodging about among the trees ? And he was 
on the platform at Barnes Station too. I wonder if 
he set those birds on to me in the Park. I shouldn't 
wonder. Rooks, they were, black as your boot. First 
one came, as I left the wood, and flopped about in 
the air for a bit, croaking at me, and then settled 
a little way ahead of me; then came another and 
did the same and then a third and a fourth— dozens 
of the things. It got scarey after a time. Before 
they'd done with me there must have been ten thou- 
sand, all flopping about and settling ahead of me 
and getting up and doing it again. I didn't like it 
a bit, I promise you I didn't. I don't mind one rook 
or a dozen, but ten thousand's too many. I thought 
they were going for me. When they were all in the 
air it went quite dark. I ran and I'm not ashamed 
of it. I ran till I nearly dropped. It was just about 
all I could do to reach the gate into the lane that 
leads up to Roehampton. Just about. They left me 
then. If that man and woman who turned up hadn't 
had a flask with them, I couldn't have got on to 
Barnes I believe. I don't see why I have to be per- 
secuted by rooks and dwarfs and private detectives. 
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rU bet the dwarf set them on to me. He's fit for 
anything, that dwarf is. I loathe that dwarf. Some- 
thing damned fishy about the way he peeps and 
lurks. He's after my soul, I shouldn't wonder. 
Well, I got away from his birds. Like flies about 
a bit of meat, they were. I'll bet they'd have had 
me in pieces if I hadn't got through that gate. Think 
of flying about incorporated in the bodies of ten 
thousand rooks. That would take some reassem- 
bling on the Last Day. Well anyhow she loves me 
and I've kissed her. But Jocelyn won't die. What 
was it the dwarf said about that knife? "It may 
come in useful," wasn't it?" Or was it **handy" he 
said ? I know what I cotdd do with it. I could scare 
the life out of old Badgworthy with it. But he's 
dead. Burned up. They've built the Bracegirdle 
again, by the way. I noticed it yesterday. Pretty 
quick job, that. And I've cut my pen through him 
too. Oh Hilda, Hilda, when shall I see you again? 
Never? That's madness. Yes, I daresay I am 
mad. That would account for my selling myself to 
be bought and paid for by Jocelyn. Hilda loves 
me. Jocel)m goes on living. I wonder if she's in 
her room. I'll see. 

She isn't, nor in the drawing-room either. Out 
bridging, I suppose, at her Club. The hotter and 
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finer it is the more surely does she spend her time 
indoors gambling. That Club of hers is a sink. A 
regular rookery. I've seen them at it. Horrible! 
rd rather be at the mercy of the birds of Richmond 
Park any day. I hope to Heaven she's not ruining 
herself at it. That would be a pretty thing, if I 
got put in the street after all because she couldn't 
keep a roof over my head any longer. I wonder 
what we'd do. Sing hynms, eh ? or sell ferns round 
the suburbs and break into unguarded houses when 
we saw the chance. I wonder if she's been draw- 
ing much money lately. Her pass-book came this 
morning. I wonder if I could find it in her desk. 
I can't have her gambling away my means of sub- 
sistence. Half a minute, while I go and see if I 
can find that pass-book. I expect I can bust the 
drawer she keeps it in open. That fat little knife's 
the very thing. What was it the dwarf said ? "It'll 
come in handy"— or was it "useful" — ^he said? It 
doesn't matter. 

Wen, that's that. Fd better put it all down in 
exact order, as becomes a conscientious Journalist. 
It's bad Art to rush your effects. The place for sur- 
prises is up one's sleeve, and that's where I propose 
to keep this one. Now then. 

I took out my staunch little knife from its chim« 
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ney and went into the drawing-room, sat down at 
her desk and in two ticks the drawer was open. It 
was the easiest of all possible jobs. Crick, crack, 
crick, crack, and the drawer gaped. The pass-book 
was reassuring. Her current balance is — ^that is 
to say, was £247. 12. 3. I was putting the bode 
back in the drawer when something gleamed in 
there. I drew it out It was a neat little revolver, 
all six chambers loaded. That was interesting. What 
the devil, I wondered, did she want to keep a loaded 
revolver in her desk for? I put it on the blotter 
and proceeded to fresh discoveries. I fdt that I 
ought to make the most of this opportunity. There 
were depths, it seemed, in this wife of mine which 
I had not suspefted. It was due to myself to ex- 
plore them. I pulled the drawer wide and set to 
work. On top of everything lay ai letter to her 
solicitor. It's a draft on plain paper and there are 
a number of alterations. This is how it goes. 

"Dear Mr. S. 

Thank you for yours of yesterday. I felt sure 
that after reading these last reports of Manson's 
you'd agree that there is only one conclusion to be 
drawn. When I first consulted you on this matter 
and you suggested that we should have my husband 
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followed for a time, I, for one, required no more 
evidence. These reports have put the thing beyond 
all question, as you admit. And you tell me that 
your friend Dr. Burns and his colleague are of the 
same opinion. It will be very difficult to arrange 
an interview for them because, as you know, my 
husband is nearly always out of the house now. I 
can never rely on his being here at any given time 
day or night. Perhaps you can suggest something. 
I shall be very grateful if you can get this affair 
satisfactorily concluded as quickly as possible, be- 
cause unless action is taken soon I'm afraid I shall 
not be able to endure sleeping — or trying to sleep- 
any longer under the same roof with him. 

Your sincerely, 
J. C" 

There you are. That's Jocel)^!, cold, business- 
like, deadly. Never makes a sign; goes about her 
affairs just as usual, keeping up her position in so- 
ciety (with a very small s) playing bridge of an 
afternoon, running her house to her own satisfac- 
tion and all the time, aU the time, ALL THE TIME, 
conspiring with this damned lawyer to have me 
shut up in a mad-house. There can be no other 
meaning to that letter of which she's so carefully 
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kept the draft. That's Jocelyn again, every time. 
Gireful. She meant to put me away, along of my 
poor old Uncle Enderby. Me, the man Hilda Rmi- 
dle loves! Me! Well, she won't Somebody else 
may. Doctor Burns and his colleague may manage 
it. Mr. Samuek may manage it. But not Jocdyn. 
I guess not That was decided while I read the 
letter. This thing had got to be stopped. I saw 
that clearly. There are some things that cannot 
be allowed and this, I perceived, was one of them, 
namely, that a woman like Jocelyn should drag a 
girl like Hilda through the mud. For if Jocel3m 
were to begin to "take action" against me, if only 
to provide me with a padded cell, it was impossible 
that Hilda should be kept out of it. The filthy Man- 
son must have seen me with her at the Paddington 
Hotel, and how did I know that he wasn't after all 
in Richmond Park to-day? The dwarf was there 
assuredly, and he's one of Jocdyn's spies, isn't he? 
If Jocelyn had made up her mind to get me certified, 
why should she stop tfieref Why shouldn't she set 
to work to get rid of me altogether? And would 
she hesitate to bring Hilda in? Not she. She'd 
enjoy it It would be meat and drink to her to see 
Hilda in the Divorce Court. This, I understood, as 
I sat there with the letter in my hand, was one 
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of those things which simply cannot be allowed. 
Yet, it was perfectly dear to me that no appeal 
could be usefully made to Jocelyn's better nature. 
For why ? She hasn't one. And so— but let us not 
anticipate. One is a Man-o'-Letters or one isn't. 
One observes the rules or one doesn't. One avoids 
anticlimaxes or one makes them. 

I was just beginning to hunt in the drawer for 
further evidence against this woman — ^not that I 
needed it — ^when I heard her voice in the hall asking 
Ellen if I had come in yet. Ellen said I had. I shut 
the drawer, picked up the revolver and the knife 
and went and stood beside the door, so that when it 
should open it would conceal me. It opened and she 
came in. She shut the door and went straight to 
her desk. At once she saw that her drawer had 
been forced. She gave a little cry and turned and 
saw me standing there with the knife in one hand 
and the revolver in the other. 

I said : ''No noise. Not a sound," and I pointed 
the revolver at her and came forward. I didn't 
mean to shoot. I didn't want any noise. She sank 
down in her writing-chair and put up her hands 
exactly as they do in the Cinemas. I broke out 
laughing. I couldn't help it. But I laughed very 
quietly. I didn't want a noise. I came right up to 
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her. I rejected the knife. I didn't want any noise. 
I took her round the throat with both my hands. 
I say, I didn't want any noise. It had got to be 
done and I had no mind to be intermpted until it 
was done. There are certain things which sim^y 
cannot be aUowed. WeU, Hilda's safe. Th«e 

won't be any 

My hat! Listen to Tni^,n 
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